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NEW ROUNDELAY, 


Sung in the Battle of Hexham. 
RIFTED ſnow no more is ſeen, 
Bluſt ring winter paſſes by; 
lerry ſpring comes, clad in green, 
While wood-larks pour their melody: 
l bear him—hark! 
The merry lark, 


Calls us to the new mown hay, 
Piping to our roundelay. 
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(4) 
When the golden fun appears 


On the mountains ſurly brow, 
When his jolly beams he rears, 


* behold them now: 
| then— Oh! hark, 
The merry lark, . 

Calls us to the new-mown hay, 


Piping to our roundelay. 


When the village-doy to field 
Tramps it with the buxom laſs, 
| Fain ſhe would not ſeem to yield, 
Let gets tumbled on the graſs; 
Ihen, then—Oh! hark, 


The merry lark, 
While they tumble in the hay, 
Pipes alone his Gy... Car 
What are honors, what's a court? The 
Calm content is worth them all; a 
Our honor lies in cudgel ſport, | She: 
Our brighteſt court a greenſword ball: : # 4 
But then—Oh! hark, B 
The merry lark, E 
Calls us to the new-mown hay, The 
Piping to our roundelay. Sl 
In h 
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$ O N G. 
MEDLEY OF LOVERS. 


Sung in Sherwood Foreſt. 


v JHEN the men a courting came, 
Flatt ring with their prittle prattle, 
Of their fool'ries I made game, 
Rallied with my tittle tattle: 
Cooing to me, 
Wooing to me, 

Teazing of me, 

Pleaſing of me, 

Offering pelf, 
Came cooing, — and bowing to me. 


The divine, with locks demure, 
Talk'd of tythes and eating plenty ; 
Shew'd the profits of his cure, 
And vow'd to treat me with each dainty, 
Cooing to me, &e. 


The learned ſerjeant of the law, 55 
Shew'd his parchments, briefs, and * 
In his deeds I found a flaw, 
nl diimils'd him in the vapours. | 
| Cooing to me, , Ce. 


33 Phyfic 


(3 
_ Phyfic now difolays his wealth, 
With his noſtrums—but the fact Is, 


I refolv'd to keep my health, 
Nor dic a martyr to his practice. 


But at laſt a ſwain bow'd low, 
Candid, handſome, tall and clever, 
Squeez d my hand—l can't tell how, 
| But he won my heart for ever. 
Cooing to me, 
Wooing to me ; 
Teazing of me, 
Pleaſing of me, 
Offering pelf, 
Each filly elf; 
- lent 2— wooers from me. 


s O N G. 


THE STRAY ED LAMBKIN, 


What thought can embitter the way. 
When all that I with for is there. 


Her features ſimplicity ſpea ak, 
Not more for the lambkin ſhe tends; 
And with the ſoft roſe on her cheek, 


True beauty with innocence blends 


Cooling to me, te. 


HEN oer the green meadows] ay 
With Phillis, my ſhepherdeſs ſair; 


Lo 


The firſt time I ſaw the dear maid, 
In ſorrow the dropt a ſad tear, 
For late from her flock was then ſtray'd 
A lamb, and ſhe could not tell where. 


I ſaid to the ir one, awhile 
Reſt here, and the paſture I'll roam, 
: And ſure you will grant me a ſmile, 
Should 1 OY rs the wanderer home. 


When foon the tray d bleater 1 found, 
But found him, alas! in a brook, | 
Who fure in the ſtream had been drown'd— 
But I fav'd the poor thirg with my crook. 


| Quick back to my Phillis I ran, 

1 To thank me I ſaw ſhe would ſpeak ; 
But, ere the dear charmer began, 
II ſtole a ſweet kiſs from her cheek. 


For ſweet as the morn-ſcented roſe 

Is Phillis, the gentle and kind, 
Her beauty's but equal'd by thoſe 
Rich virtues that dwell in her mind. 


By | $ONG. 


(8) 


s O N . 


CHARMING SALLY, 


70 nymph that trips the verdant plain, 
With Sally can compare; 
wins the hearts of all the ſwains, 
And rivals all the fair: 


The beams of Sol delight and cheer, 


While ſummer ſeaſons roll, 
But Sally's ſmiles can all the year, 
Give — to the foul. 


When from the Eaſt, the morning * 
Illumes the world below, 
Her preſence bids the god of day, 
With emulation glow: 
Freſh beauties deck the painted — 
And birds ſweet notes prepare; 
The playful lambkins kip around, 
And hail their ſiſter fair. 


| The lark but frains his liquid throats. 

| To bid the maid rejoice, 
And mimicks, while he ſwells his mote, 
The ſweetneſs of her voice: 

'The fanning zephyrs round her play, 
While Flora ſheds perfume, 

And ev'ry flow'ret ſeems to ſay, 

I bud for Sally's bloom. 


1 

The am'rous youths her charms proclaim, 
From morn to eve their tale ; 

Her beauty and unſpotted fame, 
Make vocal ev'ry vale: 

The ſtream meandring thro* the mead, 
Her echo'd name conveys ; 

And ev'ry voice, and ev'ry reed, 

Is tun'd to Sally's praiſe. 


No more ſhall blithſome laſs and ſwain, 
To mirthful wake reſort ; 

Nor ever May-morn on the plain, 
Advance in rural ſport: 

No more ſhall guſh the purling rifl, 
Nor muſic wake the grove; 

Nor flocks look ſnow-like on the bill, 
When 1 * to love. 


S O N G. 


THE REQUEST» 


DULGENT pow'rs, if ever, 
| You mark a tender vow, 
Oh, bend in kind compaſſion, 
And hear a lover now. 


For titles, wealth, and honor, 

While others croud your ſhrine, 
T aſk this only bleſſing, 1 05 
Let her I love be mine. 


35 


8 
S O N G. 
THE BRUNETTE. 
Sung by Mr. Incledon. 


TY heart's ſoft emotions admit no e diſquile, 
| To cheat the poor nymph of the plain; 
For the paſſion I feel is confeſs'd by my eyes, 
And love ſhews the wound of the ſwain: 
And fuch were my plaints when I happily met 
The arch — eyes of my lovely EG) 


Would you 1 all the magic that Eves in her 1 mien, 
By which my fond heart ſhe has won; | 
Gotake (like the Grecian) each beauty that's ſeen, 

And compriſe all their graces.in one: 
Then wonder, like me, at the pleaſure fraught Bet, 
And wear the folt chains of the _ Brunette. 


. The wandering killings that ſport on the hills, 

Leave their browſing to liſt to her lay 

She charms the ſwiſt c her" of the murmuring * 
And arreſts the bright cha riot of day: 


Tube vin l tops, enraptur'd, to liſt to 8 


And grateſully fan the accompliſh d Brunette. 


a) 


Had J all the wealth that ſtern avarice ſought, 
| When he ravag'd the glittering mine; 
Had I all the treaſures that Crœſus had bought, 
The gems, my ſweet girl, ſhould be thine: 
But trifles, like theſe, are deſpis'd by my Bet, 
For merit alone wins the lovely Brunette. 


S O N G. 
SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 
Sung at Vauxhall. 


I 7 OUNG Colin was as blithe a lad, 
| Ass ever trod the daiſy'd plain, 
Each blooming vi: gin's heart was glad, 
Whene er he tun'd his ſylvan ſtrain : 
Ah! when, he cry'd, will Kate comply, 
And make her lover truly bleſt ? 
You've promis d long O yes, faid I, 
IT j true—but ſecond thoughts are beſt, 


Now Lubin was a ſightly ſwain, 
Well form'd to win a maiden's mind, 
And all the laſſes of the plain, 

Did vie to make the ſhepherd kind: 
But, vain of conqueſt, female pride 
Looks lightly on the prize poſſeſt; 

So, when he woo'd, I ſtill reply d, 

No, Lubin, ſecond thoughts are beſt. 


6 | I 


. { =) 


1 found 7 my vain coquetiſh art 
Eclips' d the hope of future joy; 
For, Ol it ſtung me to the heart, 
To ſee him with my rivals toy: 
I therefore, bluſhing, ſmi'd conſent, 
And, yielding to his fond requeſt, 
Well pleas'd to church with Lubin went, 
Convinc'd that—ſecond thoughts are beſt. 


s O N G. 
MELISSA. 
By Dr. Blackloch. 


E rivers fo limpid and clear, 

| Who reflect, as in cadence you flow, 
All the beauties that vary the year ; 

All the flow'rs on your margins. that grow? 
How bleſt on your banks could I dwell, 

W ere Meliſſa the pleafure to ſhare, 
And teach our {ſweet echoes to tell 

With what fondneſs I doat on the fair. 


Ye harveſts that wave in the breeze, 
Ass far as the view can extend! 
Ye mountains, umbrageous with trees, 
Whoſe tops ſo majeſtic aſcend : 
Your landſcape what joy to ſurvey, 
Were Meliſſa with me to admire; 
Then the harveſt would glitter, how gay ! 
How majeſtic the mountains aſpire. 
; 


6 21 


In penſive regret whilſt I rove, 
The fragrance of flow'rs to inhale ; 
Or watch from the paſture and grove, 
Each muſic that floats on the gale: 
Alas! the deluſion how vain! 
Nor odours nor harmony pleaſe 
A heart agonizing with pain, 
Which tries ev'ry a for eaſe. 


K anxious to flatter my wos, 
Or the langour of abſcence to cheer, 
Her breath I would catch in the roſe, 
Or her voice in the nightingale hear : 
'To cheat my deſpair of its prey, 
What object her charms can aſſume? 
How harſh is the nightingale's lay, 
How infipid the roſe” 8 * = 


Ye zephyrs that viſit my fair, 

Le ſun-beams around her that play, 
Does her ſympathy dwell on my care, 
Does ſhe number the hours of my ſtay Þ 
Firſt periſh ambition and wealth, 

Firſt periſh all elſe that is dear, 
Ere one ſigh ſhould eſcape her by ſtealth, 
Ere my abſence thould coſt her one tear. 


When, key ſhall her beauties once more, 
This deſolate boſom ſurpriſe? 

Ye fates, the bleſt moments reſtore 

When 1 baſk'd in the beams of her eyes: 

When, with ſweet emulation of heart, 

Our kindneſs we ſtruggled to ſhow ; 

But the more that we ſtrove to impart, 
We felt it more ardently glow. 


418 
S O NG. 


THE WATERMAN. 


8 * d'ye ſee, a waterman, 
As tight and ſpruce as any; 
From Richmond town | 
To Horſlydown, 
T turn'd an honeſt penny; 
None could of fortune's favors brag, 
More than could lucky I; 
My cot was ſnug, well ird my cas 
My grunter in my ſty: 
With wherry tight, 
And boſom light, 
I cheerfully did tow ; 
| And to complete this princely life, 
| Sure never man had friend or wife 


I roll'd in joys like theſe awhile, 
Folks far and near careſs d me; 
Till woe is me. 
So lubberly, 5 
| The vermin came and preſs'd me: 
How could I all theſe pleaſures leave, 
H uith my wherry part? 
I never ſo took un to grieve, 
It wrung my very heart: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Like my Poll and my partner foe. | 


D* 


( 15 ) 


But when on board, 
They gave the word, 
To foreign parts to go: 
J ru'd the moment I was born, 
That I ſhould ever thus be torn, 


From my Poll and my partner Joe. 


1 did my duty manfully, 
While on the billows rolling, 
And, night or day, 
Could find the way 
Blindfold to the main-top bowling: 
Thus all the dangers of the main, 
Quickſands and gales of wind; 
I brav'd, in hopes to taſte again, 
Thoſe j joys I left behind: 
In climes afar, 
The hotteſt war, 
Pour'd broadfides on the foe ; 
I will my perils all relate, 
As by my fide attentive fat 


OY OT TY * 


| At laſt it pleag his Majeſty, | 
| To give peace to the nation; 
And honeſt hearts, 


From foreign parts, 
Came home for conſolation : 


Like lightning for I felt new life, 


Now ſafe from war's alarms, 
J return'd and found my friend and wiſe, 
_ Lockdin each others arms: 


6 


Yet fancy not, 

I bore this lot, 
For him a lubber—no; 
For ſeeing I was finely trick'd, 
Plump to the devil I boldly kick'd 
My Poll and my — Joe. 


$ ON 6. 


THE STOLEN KISS. 
N a moſſy bank reclin d, 
| Zeauteous Chloe lay repoſing ; 
O' er her breaſt each am'rous wind, 
Wanton play'd, its ſweets diſclofing: 
Tempted with the ſwelling charms, 
Colin, happy ſwain, drew nigh ber, 
Softly ſtole into her arms, | 
Laid his * and Theep en * ber. 


Oer her downy panting breaſt, 

His delighted fingers roving; 

To her lips his lips he preſt, 

In the ecſtaſy of loving: 

Chloe, ms with his kiſs, 
Pleas'd yet frowning, to conceal it; 

Cry'd, true lovers — the bliſs, 


Why then, Colin, would yau ſteal it, 


(46 
s ON G. 


TRE KISS REPAID. 


or, by that borrow'd kiſs, 

I, alas, am quite undone; 
Tons fo ſweet, ſo fraught with bliſs, 
Thouſands will not pay that one. 


Left the debt ſh-uld break your heart, 
Roguith Chloe ſmiling, cries 
Come. ( uiand then in part, 
For Law preſent ſhall — 


$ O N 6. 


THE IMAGINARY KISS. 


HEN Fanny I faw,as ſhe tripp'd Ger the 

6 Fair, blooming, ſoft, a and kind; 

Fond love in her eyes, wit and ſenſe in her mien, 
And warmneſs with modeſty join'd: 

Tranſpotted with ſudden amazement I ſtood, 
Faſt rivetted down to the place: 

Her delicate ſhape, eaſy motion, I view d, 

3 


ew) 


| Ye Gods! what luxuriance of beauty, I cry, 
W bat raptures muſt dwell in her arms; YT 
On her lip I could feaſt, on her breaſt I could die, 
O. Fanny, how ſweet are thy charms: 
Whilſ thus in idea my paſſion I fed, 
Soft tranſport my ſentes invade ; 
Young Damon-ſtept up, with the ſubſtance he Hed, 
And left me to kiſs the dear ſhade. 


S O N 8. 


THE MEETING 1886. 


1 8 
Let me t:ſte again thy charms ; 
| Kifs me, preſs me to thy breaſt, 
— to be expoctt, =: 


Let me claſp thv lovely waiſt, 
Throw thy arms around my neck; 
Thus embracing and embrac'd, 
Nothing {hall our rapture check. 


| Hearts with mutual a pleafore Hoke 
Lips with lips together growing, 
Eyes with tears of gladneſs flowing ; 
_ Eyes, and lips, and hearts, ſhall ſhow, 
The joy chat meeting lovers know. 


( 19 ) 
80 * 
SWEET NAN OF HAMPTON-GREEN, 
Sung at Vauxhall. 


ITH care I ſearch'd the village roum1, 
And many hamlets tried; 
At laſt a fair I hap'ly found, 
|  Devoid of art and pride: 
In neat buiit cot, 
It is her lot, 
A xuſtie life to lead; 
With tender care, 
Her lambkins rear, 


And watch her ewes at feed: 


Where Thames in ülver current flows, 


Io beautify the ſcene, 
There bluoms this fair, a bluſhing roſe, 
Sweet Nan of OE CID. | 


Her eyes deſpeak a ſoul. for love, 
Her manner form'd to _ 
In mildneſs equal to the 
With innocence and — 1 
To paint her face. 
Her form and grace. 
All words are weak and vain; 
Enough to tell, 
1 She does excel, 
The daughter of the main. 


Where Thames, ke. 


60 
| When firſt this charmer I ſurvey d, 


With doubt my heart was fraught ; 
Fancy the beauteous maid pourtray'd, 


A goddeſs to my thought : 
In am'rovus bliſs, 
I ſtole a kifs, 
Which baniſh'd all alarms; 
Then joyful found, 
My wiſhes crown d— 
A mortal in my arms. 5 
9 80 | Where Thames, c. 


o N s. 
+ CHARMING rr. 
Sung at Vauziall.. 


| Ho· many a nymph may er2ce my ſong, 
| T For ſh:pe, and grace, and features handſome, 
| Yet, Kate, ſuch charms to thee be!- ng, 
As well are worth a monarch's ranſom : 
And bad I India's wealth in tore, 
Fd ſhun with joy the court or city, 
| And live ſequeſter'd evermore, 


With thee, ſweet maid, my charming * 


I many an acre, Kate, can boaſt, | 
Large tracts of land, and golden treaſure; 
Then come, ſweet girl, I love thee moſt, 
Pl wy it at thy feet with pleaſure: 


For | 


(=) 


For thee Ill Cen the ſex reſign, 
The fair, the brown, the gay, the witty, 
If thouꝰ lt be mine, and only mine, 
Sweet ruſtic maid, my charming Kitty. 


Then leave the ſhepherds, bonny Kate, 
Lay by thy erook, each care give over; 
And let me henceforth on thee wait, 
A taſk, how pleafing to a lover? 
My life I'll dedicate to thee, wo 
And {ing thee oft” a tender ditty, 
If thou'lt conſent to live with me, 


Sweet ruſtic maid, my charming Kitty | 


N 
2 * 2 eg — - "ow 
P V wo ooo os 


HENRY, 


Sung at Vauxhall. 


TY heart from my boſom wou'd fly, 


And wander, oh! wander afar, 
Reflection bedews my ſad eye, | 
For Henry is gone to the war. 


Oh! ye winds, to my Henry bear 
One drop, let it fall on his breaſt; 
The tear, as a pearl he will wear, 
And I in remembrance be bleſt. 


. A 


t 


In vain ſmiles the glittering ſcene, 
In vain blooms the roſeat flow'r; 

The ſunſhine of April's not ſeen, 
* the ſhow 'r. 

| e 5, winds, ke. 


Ye winds that have borne TRY away, 

| Reſtore my dear youth to my arms; 
Reſtore me to ſunſhine and day = 

'Tis night All my — mane 

Oye winds, Ke, 


S ON G. 


SELIM'S COMPLAINT, 


IGHT o'er the world her curtain hung, 
The vale was filent, late ſo gay; 
| The bird of eve melodious ſung 
Her anthem at the finiſh'd day : 
| When Selim, on a bank reclin'd, 
Beneath a ſpreading willow tree, 
Thus ſpoke the feelings of his mind— 
« Oh! Lucy, ſhed a tear for me. 


Yes, had I all that heav'n could give, 
Were my poſſeſſions rich and great, 
Then for my Lucy would I live, 
| Then at her ſeet a ſuppliant wait : 

But, ſince hard poverty's my lot, 
No hope remains to wed with thee; 
{Thy beauties ne er can grace my cot 

Ob! Lucy, ſhed a tear for me,” 


1 
' 
' 


Depriv d 


( 23 ) 


Depriv'd of all that life could bleſs, 
The torment, life, no more I crave; 
The hour that offers happineſs, 
Is that which marks my hapleſs grave: 

Be each fond wiſh enjoy'd of thine, 
May heav'n protect and comfort thee ! 
The turf muſt preſs this head of mine— 
Ohl! Lucy, ſhed a tear for me. 


s ON 6. 
| THE ROSE BUD, 
Sung at Vauxhall, | 


" OUITSA, ſee the budding roſe, 
Ho bright beneath the buſh it blows 
How ſafely there it lurks conceal'd, 
How quickly blaſted when reveal'd, 


The ſun with warm attractive rays, 
Tempts it to wanton in the blaze; 

A blaſt deſcend from eaſtern ſkies, 
And all the bluſhing radiance dies. 


Then guard, my fair, your charms divine, 
And check the fond defire to ſhine, 
Where fame's tranſporting rays allure— 
Reſt here more happy, more ſecure. 


Al lang, lang, maun I view, wi' pain, 


Thro apprehenſion's 


$ O N G. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW, 


USK ye, buſk ye, my bonie, bonie bride, 


or our approach, all eyes on Clyde 
Are now wi” expectation beaming : 


1 There we'll enjoy the merry day— 


(But here your days are dimm'd wi' forron) 


There paſs in love the night away, 


And think nar mair on gloomy Yarrow. 


How can 1 buſk a bonie, bonie bride, 


Or how can I reſtrain frae weeping 


When he is toſs'd on ocean wide, 


Who has my waefu' heart in keeping! 


The ſtream made bitter wi" my ſorrow : ? 


And, for his coming, lang in vain, 


Look frae the flow'ry banks of Yarrow. 


Vet leave me ſtill a weeping maid, — 


By Yarrow's lonely waves to languiſn; 


For, ſooner than conſent to wed, 


The grave ſhall bury a' my anguiſh: 
44 
Dark o'er the night of deep' ning ſorrow, 
Yet, true to love, I'll preſs the tomb, 
And hi that won » my heart on Yarrow. 


And dry your eyes wi' anguiſh AL : 


_ 


111 
s O N 6. 


Tuk WILLOW OF THE DEE. 


HE ſun deſcending thro” the "8 

_ Had warn'd the tuneful choir to reſt ; 
The ſtar of eve unfolding high, 

In glitt'ring ſplendor grac'd the welt: 
When, all deſpairing and forlorn, 
A beauteous maid I chanc'd to ſee, 
In wildeſt notes ſhe ſeem'd to mourn, 
| Befide the willow of the Dee. 


Ah! Jemmy, why—ſhe fondly cry'd, 
From theſe lone arms do you delay; 2 
And fear not I ſhall angry chide, 
With tears your long and ling'ring ſtay ; 
With glory's laurel to be crown'd, 
Has ſtole your fickle heart from me; 
And I alone am weeping found, 
Beſide the willow of the Dee. 


I vainly bopd a ſwift return, 
When you to battle glowing went ; 
But now I fear to view your urn, 
To ſorrowing love and friendſhip ſent: 
Then ſhall theſe roſes loſe their bloom, 
| To death's cold hand I ſoon ſhall flee; 
And pitying love ſhall mark my tomb, 
Beſide the willow of the Dee. 


CC C | $ONG. 
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S O N GS. 
141 k. 


| Ing ty Miſs George. 


WAS near a ſea-beat rock tha 4. 
The beauteous love-lorn Kate; 


She had no friend to ſooth her mind, 
But mourn d her hapleſs fate. 


Her only love was out at ſea, 
Far from his native ſhore ; 


In tears ſhe wept her ſorrows free, 


Leſt he return no more. 


Thus would ſhe ſigh the live Jong day, 


For dangers he may prove ; 
While ſorrow mark'd her lohely Ways 
With firm unſhaken love. 


Tho- hope oft bade her cares to ceaſe, 
And check'd the falling tear; 


Tet, ah! in vain, the hours of peace 


Appear no longer near. 


So droops the primroſe in the vale, 


So fades the new- blown roſe, 


When tempeſts and rude winds aſſail, 


Their ſweets no more diſcloſe. 


Then farewel, Kate, let pity cheer, 


And ſooth thee with addreſs; 


80 may each future day appear 


One ſcene ot ha port. 


| SONG» 
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30 6. 
vIRTUOUS LOVE. | 


ow ſweet is love when virtue guides, 
How tranſient is the mind; 

Smooth as the ſummer's peaceful tides, 

aA — and as kind. 


The morning breaks ſerenely 4 
We welcome fn the day; 

The ev'ning comes without a fear, 
The night our toils repay. 


But ſad reverſe where vice appears, 

With all her ſcorpion train; 

Joyleſs we paſs our prime of years, 
008 end a life in pain. | 


— 1b D— 
s ON 6. 
ru wn. 
Sung by Mr. Digrum. 
"OW few know bow to value life, 
And taſte its real joys; 


Unmix'd with jealouſy and ſtrife, 
With anger, pride and noiſe: 

Let riches, power, and pomp ſurpaſs, 

And ſcorn me if they pleaſe; 

Let me love, laugh, and take my _ 
And lead a life of eaſe. 


C2 
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Limpid and pure life's current ſeems, 
Till paſſion's wild miſtake, 

In madneſs troubles all the ſtreams, 
Of which he muſt partake : 


Let riches, pow'r, and pomp ſurpaſs, : 


And ſcorn me if they pleaſe; 


Let me love, laugh and take my glaſs, 
And lead a life of eaſe, | 


$ 0n44 


| THE AFFECTIONATE SOLDIER. 


pris in the evening of a wint'ry day, 


When ſafe returning from a long campaign, 


Allen o'ertoil'd and weary with the way, 


Came home to ſee his Sally once again. 


His batter'd arms he careleſsly threw down, 


And view'd his Sally with enraptur'd eyes; 


But ſhe receiv'd him with a modeſt frown— 


She knew not Allen in his rough diſguiſe. 


His hair was knotted and his beard unſhorn, 
His tatter'd *coutrements about him hung; 


A tear of pleaſure did his cheeks adorn, | 
And bleſſings fell in torrents from his tongue. 


Am I fo alter'd by this eruel trade, 


That you your faithful Allen have forgot; 


Dr has your heart to ſome other ſtray'd ? 


Ah! why did I eſcape the murd'ring ſhot, 


( 29 ) 
When this he ſpake, her wonted colour fled, 
She ran and funk upon her Allen's breaſt ; 
All pale awhile, ſhe look'd like one that's dead, 
> kiſs'd, ſhe breath'd, and all her love confeis'd. 


Les, my delight, tho” alter'd as thou art, 
|  Reduc'd by honeſt courage to this ſtrait ; 

Thou art the golden treaſure of my —_ 
My long loſt huſband, and my wiſh'd for mate. 


$ oN 6. 
u DEAR, HOW D'YE Do? 
Sung by Mrs. Mattocks. 


La | hear a ſweet goldfinch's ſonnet, 
This morning I put on my — 

But ſcarce in the meadow, pies on it!? 

When the captain appears in my view: 

I felt an odd ſort of ſenſation, 

My heart beat in ſtrange palpitation, 

I bluſh'd like a pink, or carnation, 

When he ſaid, my dear, how d. ye dor? 


The dickens, ſays I, here has popp'd him, 
He thought to ſlip by, but I ſtopp'd him, 
So my very beſt curtſey I dropt him, 
With air then he took off his hat: 
He ſeem'd with my perſon enchanted, 
He ſqueez d my hand—how my heart panted, 
He aſk d for a kiſs, which I granted, 

And, — now, what harm was in hw 


* 


Says I, Sir, for what do you take me? 
He ſwore a fine lady he'd make me, 
No, dem him, he'd never forſake me, 
And then on his knee he ſtoo p'd down; 
His handkerchief, la! fmelt fo n 

His white teeth he ſhew'd fo compleatly, 
He manag 'd the matter fo neatly, 
I ne er can be kiſs'd by a clown. 


s o W G. 
THE BIRKS oF ENDERMAY. 
| Sung at Ranelagl. | 


HE ſmiling morn, the lm ſpring, 
Invite the cheerful birds to fing ; 

And, while they warble on each * 
Love melts the univerſal lay: 
Let us, Amanda, timely wiſe, 
Like them improve the hour that fies, 
And in foſt raptures waſte the day, 
Among * birks of Endermay. 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear ; 
At this thy living bloom will fade, 
As that will trip the verdant ſhade: 

Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er, 
The feather'd fongſters are no more: 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the birks of Endermay, 


1 


Behold the hills and va les around, 
With lowing herds and flocks abound; 
The wanton kids, and friſking lambs, 
Gambol and dance about their dams 
The buſy bee, with humming noiſe. 
And all the reptile kind rejoice; 
Let us, like them, then fing and play, 
About the birks of Endermay, 


S O N G. 
MARIA. 


FTIWAS near a thicket's calm retreat, 
1 Under a poplar tree, | 
Maria choſe her wretched ſeat, 
To mburn her ſorrows free: 
Her lovely form was ſweet to view, 
As dawn at op'ning day ; on 
But, ah! ſhe mourn'd, her love not true, 
And wept her cares away. | 


The brook flow'd gently at her feet, 

In murmurs ſmooth along; 
Her pipe, which once ſhe tun'd ſo ſweet, 
Flad now forgot its fong ; 

No more to charm the vale the tries, 
For grief has fill'd her breaſt; 

Thoſe joys which once ſhe us'd to prize, 
But love has robb'd her reſt, 


1 
Poor hapleſs maid ! who can behold 


Thy ſorrows ſo ſevere, 
And hear thy love-lorn ſtory told, 
Without a falling tear: 
Maria, luckleſs maid, adieu, 
Thy ſorrows foon mult ceaſe, 
For heaven will take a maid ſo true, 
To everlaſting peace: 


$. 0 N G. 


THE cor or LAURA, 


OUNG Loves was a nds laſs, 
Her charms all fancy did ſurpaſs, 
She was as fair as Flora ; 
Fach village ſwain with verſe and ſong, 
Enraptur'd morn and eve did throng, 


Around the cot of Lavra. 


Young Roger by her charms was moy'd, 
Tho! late it was he ſwore he lov'd, 

I be pretty black-ey'd Norah; 
She mourn'd the falſhood of the nai, 
Who for his part now ſtrove in vain, 

To gain the heart of Laura. 


Each 
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Each morn to her he paid his vows, 
With awkward ſcrapes and cringing bows, 
And ſwore he hated Norah; | 
But all was vain, ſhe heeded not, 
And told him 'twould not be his lot, 
To gain the cot of Laura, 


Young Phelim was a briſk young ſwain, 
He lov'd the laſs, nor lov'd in vain, 
He paid his vows before her; | 
She bluſh'd conſent, nor did ſhe chide, 
He ſoon at church made her his bride, 
And gain'd the cot of Laura. 


S O NG. 
Sung by Miſs Poole. 


HILE Strephon thus you teaze me, 
| Io fay what won my heart; 
It cannot ſure be treaſon, 
If I the truth impart: 
It was your gen'ruus nature, 
Bold, foft, {incere and gay; 
It ſhone in ev'ry feature, 
And ſtole my heart away. 


"Twas not your voice, tho' charming, 
Twas not your ſmile, tho" bright; 

"Twas not your bloom, tho warming, 
Nor beauty's dazzling light. 

No- t was your gen'rous nature, &c. 


&s 
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Twas not your dreſs, tho' ſhining, 
Nor ſhape that won my heart: 

- "Twas not your tongue combining, 
For that might pleaſe by art. 

No—'twas your gen'rous a nature, c. 


E 


_ PHEBE OF THE VALE. 


O William, frolickſome and gay, 


Was croſſing o'er a ſtile, 


His heart and thoughts were blithe as May, 


Unus'd to care and toil: 
His gen'rous breaſt, by nature taught, 
To liſt to athers woes, | 
The widows 'plaints his feelings caught, 
For who can them oppole. 


Sweet Phebe tripping o'er the lawn, 
Was notic'd bv our ſwain, | 


She fill'd his breaſt ſoon with love's thorns, 


He look'd, and look'd again; 
Oh! heav'n-born maid, ah, prithee ſtay, 
Let nature now prevail; 


Tell me your name—the nymph did lay, 
Tis Phebe of che vale. 


| Then, gentle Phebe, quick inſill 

4 Some pity in your breaſt ; 

What throbbing pains now mine do fil, 
Indeed tis robb'd of reſt:, | 


* 


Never 


. 
7 
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Never till now, ſweet lovely maid, 
Did love my breaſt aſſngil, | 

Ah! don't fincerity upbraid, 
Sweet Phebe of the vale. 


Ab, no, ſhe cry'd, forbid it love, 
That ſhould cruel be; | 
There is but ne mv breaſt can move, 
And that, ſweet youth is the: 
What j s avs William, fill my breaſt, 
Since n, tre will prevail; 
For ev'rv vir ue is ; offeſt, 
* Phebe of the od 


8 © N 6. 
| THE ann PEASANT. 


HE dean domeſtic j j ys of life, | 
Are worth a thouſand others; 
A tendei m te who loves not ſtrife, 


Kind fiſters and good brothers. 


No peeviſh paſſions break our peace, 
Or raiſe contentious ſtorm ; 

But what we know will ſerve or pleaſe, 
Our ready hands n. 


We never ſaunter out by day, 
Or do our work by halves; 

J mind the ſheep, the corn, the hay, 
55 wife the cows * calves. 


( 


The field, the dairy, and the flock, 
Our honeſt wealth create: 5 
Our children, ſervants, and our flock, 
Are our 2 of ſtate. 


At op nins day we greet the "a 
And rite refreſh'd and healthy; 

And find that *tis by duty done, 
We grow both wiſe and wealthy. 


Thus thro' a lengthen'd line of years, 
We've all our wiſhes crave: 
And bleſt with more than hopes or fears, 
We find a peaceful grave. 


S 0 N 6. 
 @OLIN THAT LIVES IN THE VALE. 


Sung by Miſs Bertles. 


ESSAMIN ſweetens the bow'r, 
And cowflips adorn the gay green ; 
And the roſes, refreſh'd by the ſhow'r, 
Contribute to brighten the ſcene : 
In a cottage retirement there lives 
Young Colin, and Phebe the fair; 
The bleſſings each other receives, 
In mutual enjoyment they ſhare : 
And the lads tell the laſſes, in hopes ta prevail, 
They” re conſtant as Colin that lives in the vale, 


18 
The ſweets of contentment ſupply 
The ſplendor and grandeur of pride: 
No wants can the ſhepherd annoy, 
While bleſt with his beautiful bride: 
His wiſh is no greater delight b 
Than to tend on his lambkins by day. 
And return to his Phebe at night, 
His innocent toil to repay — 
And the lads tell the laſſes, in hopes to prevail, 
They're as conſtant as Colin that lives in the vale. 


If her lover delighted appears, 
The fair one partakes of his bliſs ; 
If dejected, ſhe ſooths all his cares, 
And heals ev'ry pain with a kiſs: 
Lie ſwains, who're accuſtom'd to rove, 
And each innocent fair one betray; 
From this pair learn the true joys of love, 
And his dictates with honor obey ; | 
Io0our paſſions, fond ſhepherds, will ſurely — 
If conſtant as Colin that lives in the vale. 


SAN DW OF THE GREEN. 


OW fpring her ſweets diſcloſes, 
: And flow'rets deck the grove; 
Tu make, with ſweeteſt roſes, 


A garland for my love: 
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The flow'rs that ſcent the air, 
Are not ſa blooming ſeen, 
Are not ſa ſweet and fair, 
As ſandy of the 8 


Na lad can blink fa blithe and gay, 
Na lad that e'er was ſeen, 


Sa ſweetly cn the pipe can play, 


> 
ps: 1 PREY 1 a” <a 


— — 


As o'er the burn a maying, 
I lately bent my way, 
I met young Sandy ſtraying, 


Wi! lads and laſfes gay: 


I felt delight and pleaſure, 
Io view his grace and mien; 
Sure then my only treafure 
* — of the — 5 
| Na lad e can blink, & 


My Sandy vows he will be mine, 
The kick ſhall make us one; 

And other laſſes he'll reſign, 
And live for me alone : 

There's fa much joy in ſtore for me, 
I] envy not the queen : 

While I am bleſt wi' love and thee, 


Dear ney of the green. 
Na * can blink, &c. 


SN. 


( 


un, HA, HA, Hae | 


OUNG Jockey, I vow, was the bonnieſt lad, 
That e'er tun'd apipe on the banks of the Tay; ; 
Each grace that delighte i from nature he had, 
Tho frolickſome modeſt; tho diffident, gay: » 
But pride in my boſom aſſum'd a contr ul, 
Compelling ſoft love for a time to withdraw; : 
And when he afſay'd to unboſom his ful, 
Coquettiſh I flounc'd with a ha, ha, ha, ha. 


In language perſuaſive the ſhepherd oft' try'd, 
In vain to convince me how ardent his flame; 
For ſtill his fond ſuit with diſdain I deny'd, 
But ſoon found a cauſe my demeanour to blame: 
One eve thro' the grove as they wantonly ſtray'd, 
With Kate in ſoft converſe my lover I faw; 
Then jealouſy ſtung me, which pleas'd he 2 . 
And careleſſſy jogg'd on with ha, ha, ha, ha. 


A cloud of deſpair now ** my m ind, 
Contrition did ſorely my conduct upbraid; 

As droops the parch'd roſe, ſo my beauty'sdeclin'd 

8 Which Jockey perceiving, ſoon flew tomy aid. 

To church then he led me, and made me his bride, 
I freely confeſs that his will was my law; 

By Hymen united, all folly afide, 
We chearfully join in the ha, ha, ha, ha. 


SONG. 
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' S O N G. 
PEGGY 6 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


ET bards elate, 
® Of Sue and Kate, 
And Moggy take their fill-o: 
And pleas'd rehearſe, 
In jingling verſe, 
The laſs of Richmond-hill-o : 
A laſs more bright, 
My am'rous flight, 
Impel'd by love's fond vorkings, 
Shall loudly ſing, 
b Like any thing, 
Tis charming Peggy Perkins. 


Some men compare 
The fav'rite fair | 
'To ev'ry thing in nature; 
= eyes divine, 
Are ſuns that ſhine, 
And fo on with each feature: 
. Leave, leave, ye fools, 
Theſe hackney'd rules, 
And all ſuck ſubtle quirkings ; 
Sun, moon, and ſtars, 
Are all a farce, 
Compar'd to Peggy Perkins. 
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Each . dart 
That through my heart 
From Cupid's bow has morrie cd. 
Were it a tree 
Why I ſhould be 
For all the world a foreſt: 
Five hundred fo 
With ſhrugs 12 
And leers, — ſmiles, and ſwirkings 
Moſt willing ſhe 
Would leave for me— 
Oh! what a Peggy Perkins. 


„ O M 
"Thy . — FIRST LOVE. | 


OW ſweet is the j joy when our bluſhes impart, 
The youthful affection which glows in the heart, 
When prudence and duty and reaſon approve, 
The timid delight of the virgin's firſt love. 


But if the fond virgin be deſtin'd to feel 


A paſſion ſhe muſt in her boſom conceal, 


Let a ſtern parent's anger the flame diſapprove 
Where then's the delight of the virgin's firſt love? 
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If ſtolen the glance by which love 1s confeſs'd, 

If the ſigh, when half heav'd be with terror ſuppreſs'd ; 
If the whiſper of pathon cold caution muſt move, 
Where then's the delight of the virgin's firſt love? 


Or if her fond boſom with tenderneſs ſighs 
For a over, who ceaſes her paſſion to prize, 
Forgeting the vows with which warmly he ſtrove 
To gain the ſoft charms of the-virgin's firſt love. 


If, tempted by int'reſt, he ventures to ſhun 

The gentle affections his tenderneſs won, — 85 
With another thro' paſſion's wild mazes to rove— 
Where's then the delight of the virgin's firſt love? 


See her eye, when the tale of his treach'ry ſhe hears, 

No beaming with ſcorn, and now gliſt'ning with tears; 
Hao great is the anguiſh ſhe's fated te prove! 
Farewell the delight of the virgin's firſt love. 


No more ſweet emotion ſhall glow on her cheek, 
But paleneſs her boſom's keen agony ſpeak, 
And, dimm'dby affliction, that eye ſhall new prove, 
Which ſpoke the mild warmth of the virgins firſt love. 


And now, ſad companion of mental diſtreſs, 

| Diſeaſe ſteals upon her in health's flatt'ring dreſs; 
| Sure the dluſh on that cheek ev'ry fear muſt remove, 
Ah! no, tis the effects of the virgin's firſt love. 


Stu 


But chiefly beware that the much favor'd youth 8 


( W-3 
Still briehter s the colour that glows on her cheek, 
Her eye boaſts a luſtre ne language can fpeak ; 


| Yet, vain are the hopes theſe appearances prove, 
Fond parent ! they ſpring from the Fn s firſt love. 


And OR not unconſcious that death 3 near, 


On her face ſee the ſmiles of contentment appear; 
No ſtruggle, no groan, his dread ſummons to prove, 


He ends the fond dream 1 the virgin's rſt love. 


5 Yenymphs ! ere your 3 with tenderneſs heave, | 


Let your prudent choice a glad ſanction receive, 


| Left hopeleſs affection's keen anguiſh you prove, 


And Hymnen ne er mile on the virgin 8 = * 
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Is wholly devoted to you and to truth, 


Leſt the anguiſh of ſlighted affection you prove, 
And death end the dream of the virgin's firſt love. 


— 
S O N 6. 


THE FAIR AND GAY, 


ITHOUT a girl to toy and kiſs, 
| What could a mortal do; 


Tis beauty does enhance each bliſs, 


Whatever we e purſue; ; 


| 
| 
j 
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Her eyes direct to ev'ry joy, 
Advance 
They glance, 
Entrance 
, by chance, 
Their fweets can never cloy. 


Then puſh the bumper round, my buck, 
_ Toev'rywilling tit; 
The queen of love will ſend good luck, 
And ev'ry fancy hit: 


Then let each voice the theme prolong, ' 


The tall, 

The ſmall, 
..*.: an, | 

With all. 


As ſubject to my ſong. 


Then let me trip in faſhion's round, 
Among the fair and gay; 
Where beauty conſtantly is found, 
Th op'ra, ball, and play: 
Survey who is to ſport inclin d, 
TS 0. 
Not coy, 
Annoy _ 
5 Wr., 
But give to love ber mind. 


| SONG, 


He 


= as 
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S O N G. 
Tu SCOLD. 


"HE plague of one's liſe 
Is furely a wiſe; 


Who ſtill is fomenting of evil: 


From morning to night, 
All is wrong, nothing right, 


A ſcold is ſure worfe than the devil. 


When I firſt gave a kiſs, 
T thought that each bliſs 


Was center'd in ſweet pretty Mary; 


But now, I am wed, 
O! I wiſh I wasdead, 


Her temper I find the contrary. 


Let me ſay what I will, 
Her tongue won't lay ſtill, 
Like the clack of a mill it is going ; 
If I ſtop up my ears, 
In a rage ſhe appears, 
And more hot then her paſſion i glowing 


If I go, or I ſtay, 
At home, or away, 

Each ſerves her alike for a riot; 
Tho' a foe to all ſtrife, 
Such a devil's my wife, 

She never will let me be quiet. 


SONG. 


n 


2 
— — 
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SONG. 
THE PEDLAR, 


Sung in Oſcar and Makin. 


AM a jolly gay padlar, | 
Come here to ſell my ware: 


Yet tho' in all things I'm a medler, 
IlImeddle moſt with the fair: 
When I ſhew my ribbands to miſſes, 

Tho copper and filler I gain; 

Yet better I'm pleas'd with the bliſſes, 

That now I cannot explain. | 


Fools 15 that life is but ſorrow, 
And ſeem dilincliu'd to be gay; 
| But why ſhould we think of to-morrow, 
When we may be happy to-day: 
I rove round the world for my pleaſure, 
Reſolv'd to take nothing amils ; 
And think my exiſtence a treaſure, 
When bleſt with the cup and the kiſs. 


They ſurely are thick headed aſſes, 
Who know that youth's gone in a crack, 
Yet will not enjoy as it paſſes, : 
I ube ſeaſon that never comes back: 
Let time jog on flower or quicker, 
Or whether we're lilly or wiſe ; 


F<. We thall not he the worke fog good liquor, 


Or the * black eyes. 


so. 


— aa! 4 3 
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$ 0 M 6.- 


Sung in Oſcar and Malina. 


EVER in my boſom Han, . 
0 Thou ſource of endleſs treaſure! 
Since nothing elſe on earth can give 

So dear, ſo rich a treaſure: | 
True love perhaps may bring alarms, | 
Or be but loſs of reaſon ; 
Yet ſtill it adds to ſummer charms, 
__ cheers — ſeaſon. 


The luſtre of the great and gay, 
Is tranſitory faſhion; 

Whilſt pure and laſting is the ray, 
Of unaffected paſſion: | | 
When danger threats the peaſant s cot, I 

And cruel cares aſſail it, = 
_ Aﬀection's ſmiles ſhall ſooth his lot, 7 
Or bid him not bewail it. 


Then let us each on each rely, 
A mutual tranſport borrow, 
The flaviſh forms of life defy, 
And artificial ſorrow: 
Content we'll laugh, and ſport, and fing, 
Grow livelier and jocoſer; 
While time, that fleets on envious wings, 
Shall bind our hearts the cloſer, 
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S ON G. 


STORMY LANNOW, 


Sung by Mr. Harryen. 


| "ROM thy rocks fry Lannow I fly, | 
From the rocks that are laſh'd by their tide; 
From the maid, whoſe cold boſom, relentleſs as they, 
Has wreck'd my warm hopes by her and 
Yet lonely and rude as the ſcene, 
Her ſmile to that ſcene could impart 3 
A charm that might rival the bloom of the vale; | 
But away, thou fond dream of my heart. = 5 


W e 5 1 
And the waters grow dark as they riſe ; 5 
Yet, tis w reſemble the ſullen diſdain 

That has lower'd in thoſe heart-piercing _ : 
Sincere were the ſighs he repreſs'd, 5 
Butt they roſe in the days that are flown; 1 
Ah! nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 3 
My ſpirit is proud as thy own. - 


Lo! the wings of the ſea fowl are ſpread, | 
To eſcape the rough ſtorm by their flight ; ] 

And theſe caves will afford them a gloomy retreat, ] 

| From the winds and the billows - Work 

Like them, to the home of my youth, 


Like ther wis ſhades I retire; . 1 
Receive me, ſhield my chill ſpirit * 
From the ſtorms of infulted debe. 


3 S ON. 
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$ 0 N G. 
THE BALLAD UNCUns. 
Sung by Mr. Das 


E it known to all nn regards, 
t we ſingers of bailads were always call'd bards; 
And from Ida to Grubb-ſtreet the muſes who follow 
Are, each mother's ſon the true ſpawn of Apollo: 
Thus recording great men, or a * or a ſtar, 
Or the ſpheres, or a jew's-harp, we're all on a par; 
Nor in this do I tell you a word of a lie, 
| For Homer 1 and ſo do I. 


Don t you know what ae were ?—great things 
they talk'd, 

How they rode on Pegaſus—thatis to ſay, walk'd; 

That near kindred gods they drove Phœbus's chariot, 

The Engliſh of which is—they liv'd in a garret: 

And thus they went f:rward, Diogenes quaff d, 

Heraclitus cried, and Deinocritus laugh'd, 

Menander made multitudes b. th laugh = crys 

But Homer ſung ballads, and ſo do I. 


Thus did they ſtrange whimſical notions purſue, 
Some argued on one leg, and ſome upon two; 
To which laſt my pretenſions are not bypothetie, 
Var 'tis * clear Ini a parapatetic: 


C. C. 8 Lyeurgus | 


1 


Lycurgus and Solon bout laws made a pother, 
Which went in at one ear, and then out at t'other, 
Old ſongs ſuch as mine are will nobody buy? 
Come, Homer ſung ballads, and fo do I. 


_ Hiſtoric was Pliny, and Plato divine, 

Ovid wrote about Ive, and Anacreon wine: 
Great Cicero argued to ev'ry man's palate, 

- And when he was out—'twas a hole in the ballad : 


My claim to call couſin I've fairly made out; 
And if any hereafter my right ſhould deny, 
Tell em Homer ſung ballads and ſo do I. 


— 8 0 1 C-- 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND-HILL, 


Sung by Mr. Incledon. 


N Richmond-hill there lives a laſs, 
More bright than May-day morn ; 
Whoſe charms all other maids ſurpaſs, 
A roſe without a thorn : | 
This laſs fo neat, with ſmiles ſo ſweet, 
Has won my right good-will ; 
I'd crowns reſign to call her mine, 


Sweet laſs of Richmond bill 


Thus to great men of old, who have made ſuch a rout, 


7 


Ye zephyrs gay that fan the air, 
And wanton thro” the grove, 
O whiſper to my charming fair, 
I die for her and love. | 


This laſs, &c. 
How happy will the ſhepherd be, e 
Wo calls this nymph his own; 
O may her choice be fix'd on me, | 
Mine's fix'd on her alone. tg | 
| This laſs, &c, 
$0 NG, - 


ru coauzr. 
Sung at Vauxhall, 


'THEN youth bloſſom'd on me, no maiden was 
ſeen, 5 | 

Ss lively, ſo witty, ſo gay at fiſteen ; | 

"Twas then the fine ſparks of the higheſt degree 

Came fawning, and wooing, and begging to me— 

I bleſt with a ſmile, with a frown I could kill, 

My lovers all vied how to honor my will, 


At fifteen I'd fifteen fond ſuitors, or more, 
At twenty Idare ſay not leſs than a ſcore; 
But having entangled their hearts in my net, 

Determin'd in future to play the coquet; 
So, when they entreated, my anſwer was ſtill, 


Indeed, Sir, not now—when it ſuits me I will. 


1 0) 
My prudence I thought would reward well my pains, 
If increaſe of years brought an increaſe of ſwains; 


But, alas! now I find my lovers drop off, 
My rivals all jeer and exultingly ſcoft— 


Then think, ye fair damſels, on this maxim ſtill, 


If you won't when you can, you can 't when you will 
8 o N 6. 
uE CHOICE, 
Sung by Miſs Neaman, 


told by the wiſe ones, a maid I ſhall die, | 

They fay I'm too nice, but the charge I deny; 
T know but too well how the time flies along, | 
That we live but few years, and fewer are young: 
But I hate to be cheated, and never will buy 
Whole ages of forrow for moments of j joy; 
I never will wed till a youth I can find, 
Where the friend and the lover are I join'd, 


No pedant tho' learned, or fooliſhly gay, 

Or laughing becauſe he has nothing to ſay ; 
To every fair-une obliging and free, 

But never be loving to any but me— 
In whole tender boſom my foul m..y confide, 


Whoſe kindneſs can ſooth me, whuſe counſels can guide; 


Such a youth I would marry, if ſuch I could find, 
| Where the friend and the lover are equally join'd. 
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From ſuch a dear lover as here I deſcribe, 
No danger ſhould fright me, nor millions ſhould bribe; 
But untill this aftoniſhing creature I know, : 
I am fingle and happy, and ftill will be ſo: 
You may laugh, and ſu ppoſe I am nicer than wiſe, 
| But Tl ſhun the dull fop, the pert coxcomb deſpiſe; 
Nor e'er will I marry 'till the youth I can find, 
Where the friend and the lover are equally join d. 


S O N G. 
 ARDELIA. 


| \ ELCOME, to the new-born year, 
* Lo! it comes, by hope attended; 

Future ſeaſons to appear, 

All with future pleaſures blended. 


Mark, Ardelia, mark their brow, 
With how ſweet a ſmile they greet vs! 
Omay ever time, as now, | 


With fo kind an aſpect meet us. 


Doom'd with thee my courſe to ſteer, 
Ev'ry path of life inviting: 
Thou my wife, companion, friend, 
de; All is ſunſhine, all delighting. 


1 3 Unregande. 


Om 


T8 3 


Unregarded feafons roll'd, 

Ere my choice had thee ſelected; 
Now they happineſs unfold, | 

Not a moment flies neglected. 


"Tis not fortune, tis not ſtate, 
"Tis not what the world fo prizes, 


In the mind can blifs create 


Far above ſuch toys it riſes. 


| "Tis what joy exalted hearts 

Peel, while each to each a bleſſing; 

And, by all endearing arts, | 

Ever till their love expreſſing. 

| Such the pleaſures we partake, 
And, if lengthen'd years be given, 

Virtue join'd with peace ſhall make 

Home a temporary heaven. 


s O N G. 


THE LASS OF KENSWORTH DALE. 


Sung by Mr. Wilſon. | 
As down the cowſlip dale I firay'd, 


Tas on a ſummer's morning; 
Where I beheld a charming maid, 
With beauteous looks adorning : 


oO 2 
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No blooming daiſies half fo fair, 
Or lily of the vale, | 


Can with my charming maid compare, 
The laſs of Kenfworth Dale. 


Her auburn locks in ringlets flow" d, 
Sweet as her form to view ; 

The graces ev'ry charm beſtow'd, 
— Impearl'd with morning dew: 
Her breath is ſweet as new mownkey, 
That ſcents the ſpicy gale, 

Or tlow'rs that deck the robe of May, 
The laſs of Kenſworth Dale. 


Enraptur'd wank I paſs my days, 

In love and balmy peace ; | 
Oh hear my truth, reward my lays, 
Il Then pleaſure ne er would ceaſe: 

Would ſhe but deign my vows to hear, 
And crown my artleſs tale; 

Bleſt with the maid I love fo dear, 
Ihe laſs of Kenſworth Dale. 
8 O N G. 


3 FAVORITE sohn, 
By her Grace the Ducheſs of Devon rare. 


Pans me flow'rs and bring me wine, 

Boy, attend thy maſter's call; 

Found my brows let myrtles twine, 

At my feet let roſes fall: | 
D4 
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Breathe in ſofteſt notes the flute, 
Form the ſong and ſound the lute, 
Let thy gentle accents flow, 

As the — zephyrs blow. 


- 
* . 


Sorrow wou'd annoy my heart, 
But T hate its baneful ſting; 
Joys ſhall chace the rapid dart, 
For I will laugh and I will fing: 
What avails the down-caſt eye? 
What avails the tear, the ſigh? 
Why ſhould grief obſtru our war, 
Whes we live but for a day. 


| THE SAILOR'S ALLEGGORY. 


For a Water Party. 


' IFE's like a ſhip in conſtant motion, 
Sometimes high and ſometimes low ; 
Where ev'ry one muſt brave the ocean, 


Whatſoever wind may blow: 

I unaſſail'd by ſquall or ſhower, 
Wafte:! by the gentle gales; 

Let's not loſe the ſav'ring hour, 

| While ſucceſs attends our ſails, 


1 
Or, if the wayward winds ſhould biuſter, 
Let us not give way to fear; | 
But let us all our patience muſter, 
And learn from reaſon how to ſteer : 
Let judgment keep you ever ieady, 
Tis a ballaſt never fails; 


Should danger riſe, be ever ready, 
To — well the ſwelling fails. 


Truſt not too much your own opinion, 
While your veſſel's under weigh; 
Let good example bear dominion, 
That's a compaſs will not ſtray: _ 
When thund'ring tem eſts make you ſhudder, 
or B. reas on the ſurface rails; 
Let good diſcretion guide the rudder, 
2 8 attend the ſails, 


Then, a you re ſaſe from danger, riding 
In ſome welcome port or bay, 
be the anchor you confide in, 
care awhile enſlumber'd lay: 
Or, when each cann's with liquor flowing, 
And good fellowſhip prevails; 
Let each true heart with ra ib. glowing, 
Drink ſucceſs unto our 


J 


( 8) 
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THE GOLDEN DAYS OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 


| V HILST changes the world is continually ringing, 
And many in praiſe of old cuſtoms are ſinging; 

Whatever paſt times might afford that is pleaſant, 

For living no age ever out- topt the preſent. | 


CHORUS, 


| Merry ſons of freedom, hand about the pitcher, 


The ſtate may be poor, but the land was never richer. 


Some talk of Queen Beſs, but they much miſs the 
matter, 5 . | 
I mean of golden days when our fancies they flatter ; 


Th times are much alter'd if not greatly mended, 


For gold flows as current as fix-pences then did. 


Merry ſons, &c. 


The ſpoils of the Eaſt (tho' I deem it intruſion) 

{ Has caus'd in this country of wealth a profuſion ; | 
But why at the influs ſhould any one wonder, 
For Chriſtians go thither the Pagans to plunder. 


Merry ſons, &c. 


No ftate upon earth whether riſing or ſinking, 
Old England can beat for good eating and drinking ; 
But drinking to ſee in the higheſt perfection, 
There's nothing comes up to a general election. 

* | 


Merry ſons, &. | 


K 

| Arrears to diſcharge, tho' the land 'twill coſt many 
pence, 

Whate'er may be ſaid of the Prince's extravagance; : 


The King I could wiſh to have ample proviſion, 


And able at all times to pay his own egen. 
crry ſons, &c. 


If the Dons war purſue, * ſhall ſoon feel our power ; 

We'll ranſack their mines, lodge their gold in the tower, 

No coſt ſhall be ſpar'd, nor will courage be wanted, 

Till peace On the terms we demand {hail be granted, 
Merry ſons, KC. 


FREEDOM'S FAIR GROUND. 


| | ' 
E friends to fair freedꝭm, and ſons of true worth, | 
: Who love a few moments devoted to mirth ; | 
To recompence make for the toil of the day, 2 
Allow it all muſt—there's a time to be gay: 
That time to embrace, in the evening reſort, 
Give pleaſure the meeting at Comus's court. 


We meet to be joyous what's life without cheer ? 
And cheerful we will be, care never comes here 
The earth teems with plenty, profuſe are her ſmiles, 
Great-Britain may ſtill be the happieſt of iſles; 
And whilſt o'er the ocean her veſſels thall go, , 
Where 2 genius preſides, trade is certain to fo c. 

e 5 „ 
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The proſpect how pleafing—of commerce I mean; 


When Eden returns from the banks of the Seine; 
May kingdom 'gainſt kingdom no more live in ſpite, 


For bcth 'twere much better to trade than to fight: 
Keep war at a diſtance, with wranglers away, 


Diſturbers of peace ſend to Botany-bay. 


- 


French wines we'll encourage the work to complete, 


And barter fieel toys for the brandy that's neat ; 


We'll drink to each other, no longer ſeem firange, 


Old ſtingo for claret we'll freely exchange: 
Invention is boundleſs on freedom's fair ground, 
Js equal is not in the world to be found. 


s O N s. 
THE FARIES. 
. Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


rad the faries jocund band, 
B= Who firm, though low of ſtature, 


| *Gainſt giant vice ſhall make a ſtand, 


Portraying human nature: 

We've characters of ev'ry mould, 
All tempers, forms and ſizes ; 

The grave, the gay, the young, the old, 
Mid under quaint 


We 
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We have a prieſt who never fvears, 
But who is always ready | 
With money, or advice, or pray'rs, 

To * the poor and needy. 
They hey for the ente, be. 


A man and wiſe, who both on crutch 
Are now obliged to hobble, 
Who fifty years, or near as much 
Hare never had a ſquabble. 


They hey for the fares, ke. 


A — apright and wiſe, 

To whom no bribe is given, 5 
And who before two charming eyes 
Can hold the balance even. 


A learn d phyfician of great ſkill, 
All eures, like Galen, pat in, 
Who never does his patients kill, 
| Take fees, or Jabber latin. 


A country ſquire, who hates the ſmell 
A 2 and October; | 
rn poet who can ſpell, 
| And A * ons. 


They hey for the faries, he. 


Away then, comrades, 1 to arms, 
Diſplay your ſportful banners, 


Strike hard at vice, explore falſe charms, „ 


. 
. Rc. 


They bey for the faries, ke. 


They bey for the faries, ke. | 


4 
$ ON 6. 


5 VAUZHALL-GARDENS. 


OFT ſpring, the proclaimer of rural delight, k 
Again to her ſweet native bowers invites, 1 
From toil, to relax and enjoy the freſh air, 

All ye who the peaceful amuſement would ſhare, 

When mirth gives the ſummons, to honor they call, 


Make much of the joy-giving hours at Vauxhall. 


When the ev'ning is fine, how enlivening the ſcene, L 
The walks to parade, or to trip o'er the green; : | 
No trouble to harraſs, no fears to alarm, 


The mind fits at eafe when there's muſic to cw: E L 
Then quickly away, to the regions reſort, 1 
Which Pleaſure makes choice of for keeping her court. Ao 
The W RPE 8 got a few moments to ſpare, | - i 
Finds here a refreſhment to ſolace his care; ED 
The artiſt will often his labaur throw by, 8 Ro E 
Such ſweet rural paſtime awhile to enjoy: : i 23 
For genius, whole ſons oft incline to be gay, 

Would droop if there was not a ſeaſon to play. Af 
When all appears charming and grac'd with the fair, 4A 
What gardens for ſplendor wih theſe can compare; 
When nature embelliſh'd with choice ſtrokes of art, Lo 
The mind to regale does her beauties impart, 
And mirth and good fellowſhip keep up the ball, W. 


What more would the heart with to find at Vauxhall. | . 
SONG. 


1 
s O N 6. 
THE 1218 AND THE GAY» 


ITH the charms of bright * let mirth now 
expand, 
What pleaſure can equal the flow of the foul, 
When friendſhip and humour unite hand in hand, 
And care is ſeen drowning in Bacchus's bowl: 
Let the vine with the olive then ſocially join, 
And peace killing paſſion keep out of the way ; 
Let . and roſes, and lilies entwine, | 


While we lift up the ſong to the fair and the gay. 
Let Mars, with the laurel of victory be crown'd, h 
Approach but his fury and ſword leave behind ; ; ) 
No quarrels with roſy-fac'd humour are found, f 
For faction and fighting we give to the wind: 
Let Venus, tweet ſmiling, the banquet attend, 
Her charms, all inviting, before us diſplay ; 
Een Jove from Olympus himſelf may deſcend, 
And join in the ſong to the fair and the gay. 


Appollo may come with his hang or his lute, 

To lead in a concert ſo truly divine; 
A ſolo mav give on the fiddle or flute, 

For muſic muſt ſurely aſſiſt the deſign: 

Love, honor, and glory, and friendſnip combin'd, 

Will make the night ſparkle as bright as the day-— 

What a leaſt to the worthy and good-humour'd mind, 

While we liſt up the ſong to the fair and the gay. 


SONG. 
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s O N G. 


ALL'S FISH THAT GOMES TO NET. 


F AM a jolly fiſherman, 
I catch what I can get, 


Still going cn my betters plan, 
Alls fiſh that comes to net; 

Fiſh, juſt like men, I ve often caught, 
| Crabs, gudgeons, poor John, cod-fiſh, 
8 many a time to 5 3 

Adewv'liſh ſight of odd fiſh: N 
Thus all are fiſhermen through life, 

With wary pains and labour, 
This baits with gold, and that a wiſe, 
And all to catch his neighbour; 
Then praiſe the jolly fiſherman, 8 

Who takes what he can get, 

Still going on his bet ers' plan, 
_" fiſh that comes to net. 


The EN to catch the little fry, 
Extends his greedy jaw, | 
For all the world, as you and I, 
Have ſeen your man of law; 
He who to lazineſs devotes 
His time, is ſure a numb fiſh, 
And members who give filent "og 
May _ be call'd dumb fiſh ; 
Falſe 
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Falſe friend: to ecls we may compare, 
The roach retembles true ones; 
Like gold-tiſh we find old ones rare, 
Plenty as herrings new ones. 


Like fiſh, then mortals are a trade, 
And trapp'd, and ſold, and bought; 
The old wife and the tender maid, 
Are both with tickling caught ; 
Indeed the fair are caught, 'tis ſaid, 5 
If you but throw the line in, 
With maggots, flies, or ſomething red, 
Or any thing that's ſhining: 
With ſmall fiſh you muſt lie in wait, 
For thoſe of high condition, 
But 'tis alone a golden bait, 


Can catch a learn'd phyfician, 5 
„„ Tuben praiſe, &s. -. 
$ ON 6. 


TIE Mip-warch. 
Sung at Vauxhall, 


WW 7 HEN 'tis night, py” the mid-watch is come, 


And chilling miſts hang o'er the darken'd main; 


Then lailors think of their far diſtant home, 
And of thoſe friends they ne'er my , 


Then praiſe, &c. | 


1 wc nd „ es ˖ ZAC 
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But when the fight's begun, 
Each ſerving at his gun, 
Should any thought of them come o'er his mind 
O think, but ſhou'd the day be wn 
How *twill cheer, 
Their hearts to hear, 
That their old companion he was one. 


or my lad, if you a miſtreſs kind, | 
Have left cn ſhore ſome pretty girl and true, 
Who many a night doth liſten to the wind, 
And ſighs to think how it may fare with you: 
O, when the fight's begun, 
Each ſerving at his gun, 
Should any thought of her come o'er your mind; 
Think only, ſhould the day be won, | 
How 'twill cheer 
Their hearts, to hear, „„ 
That their own true ſailor he was one, 


— LY Tm—_—_ 
SO N G. 
THE BYE-STANDER, 


OOK fairly all the world around, 
And, as yq; truth deliver, 


Tell m what chafacter | is found 
A àwoir viv're? 


Who truly merits ſober fame, 
To find you need not wander, 
None can detect life's fraudful game. 
So well as the * | 


St 
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The lover cogs, and palms, and flips, 
The eaſy fair to baffle, | 
And till to win that ſtake, her lips, 
Will deal, and cut, and ſhuffle; 

Still will he ply each ſubtle art, 
"Till he has quite trapann'd her, 


And then is ſure to trump her heart, 


If abſent the by- ſtander. 


Preferment is a bowling-green, 
Where, placed in each poſition, 
Bous joſtling in and out are ſeen, 
To reach the Jack ambition: 
The bias int're{ ſtill they try, 
Twiſt, turn, and well meander, 
Let their manceuvres, rub or fly, 
Are known to the by-ſtander. 


The law's game at whiſt, wherein 
The parties nine are both in, 


Where tricks albne t! game can win, 


And honors gf thing: 


And while they, 4 tur. ae to nick, 


Their client's HDUCY KG 42 nder; 
Full many more than one vd trick 


Diſcovers the by-itander. 
The coxcomb plays at ſhuttlecock, 


The wit commands an } queſtions, 


The carping cits to commerce flock,,; 
Each foll,ws his ſuggeſtions: _ 
Yet he alone who merits fame, 


ho blunts the thafts of ſlander, _ 
And on the fquare life's motly game 


Beſt plays, is the by-ſtander. 


SONG. . 
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| BACHELOR'S-HALL, 


Sung 0 Mr, Dibdin. 


T2? bachelor's-hall we good fellows invite, 
To partake of the chace that makes up our delight; 


We have, ſpirits like fre, and of health ſuch a ſtock, 
That our pulfe ſtrikes the ſeconds as true as a clock: 


Did you ſee us, you'd ſwear, as we monnt with a grace, 
That Diana bad dubb'd ſome new gods of the chatez 


Hark away, hark away, all nature looks gay, 
And Aurora with ſmiles uſhers in the bright day. 


Dick Thickſet came mounted upon a fine black, 

A better fleet gelding ne'er hunter did back; 

Tom Trig rode a bay full of mettie and bone, 

And gaily Bob Buxom rode proud on a roan : 

But the horſe of all horſes that rivall'd the day, 
Vas the — 8 . and that was a grey. 


Hark away, &c. 


For hounds, 1 Nimble, ſo well that climbs rocks, 


And Cocknoſe, a good one at ſcenting a fox, 


Little Plunge, like a mole who will ferret and ſearch, 


And beetle-brow'd hawk's-eye ſo dead at a lurch 


Young Sly-looks, who ſcents the ſtrong breeze from the 


fouth, 
And mufical Echo-well, with his deep mouth. 
| Hark *. ber. 
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Our horſes thus all of the very beſt blood, 
Tis not likely you'll eafily find ſuch a ſtud ; 


And for hounds,our opinions with thouſands we'd back, 


That all England throughout can't produce ſuch a pack: 

Thus having deſcrib'd our dogs, horſes, and crew, 
Away we ſet off, for the fox is in view. ** 

fo, 1 5 Hark away, &c. 


Sly reynard's . home, while the horn founds 3 2 


call, 
And now you're all welcome to Bachelor n 
The ſav'ry firloin grateful ſmoaks on the board, 


15 And Bacchus pours wine from his favorite hoard : 3 


Come on then, do honor to this jovial place, 
And enjoy the ſweet pleafures that ſpring from the 


chace ; 


Hark away, hark away, all nature looks gay, 
Let us drink to the joys of the next coming day. 


— — 


Ss O N G. 
COLIN AND CHLOE, 
2 by Mr. Dibdin. 


HAT a plague, cried young Calle, would Chloe 
be at, | 


I ne'er will be caught in a naoſe; 


Odds wounds Fm reſolv d, and who'd wager eainſtthat 


Were it even a guinea he'd loſe: 
I told the young baggage, ſays I to her face, 


voy as mach as you will, but no prieſt {hall ſay » 2, 


——— — — — —— — —— . — onas 
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Cry'd young Thyrſis, pray Colin this bluſtering hold, 


What you've utter'd is only thro' fear ; 

In the abſence of danger all cowards feel bold, 
But you'd ſoon change your note were ſhe near: 

She has honor and truth, and I ſay't to your face, 


With her 8 ne er toy till the prieſt f ſhall ſay grace. 


Away then cry'd Colin, a ſoldier Tu go, 
In each quarter to find out a wife; 
T'll roar, and I'll rant, rake a little, or ſo, 
But no one ſhall ſnap me for life; 
For in ſpight of their fancies, I'll fay to their face, 


Toy as much as you will, but no puny ſhall fay grace. 


As he utter'd thoſe words, 3 Chloe came by, _ 


Dunaffected and lovely as May; 
Adieu then poor Colin, cried ſhe, with a "TY | 
While the ſun ſhines begune and make hay: 

_ Cried Le ang d'ye hear me, you may well hide your 


With ſuch 3 would'ſt toy, till the prieſt ſhould 
* grace. | 


odd rot it, cried Colin, woot let me alone, 
With vexation my heart how it boils; 


Why for her peace of mind I would forfeit my own, 


WMWWWoot forgive me, ſweet Chloe ?—She ſmiles! 
See, glad conſent lightens up in her face, 


Then let us to church where the prieſt {hall ſay grace. 


SONG. 


CC. 


1 
$ 0 1 © 
Wiss, wiss, WIGS. 
Sung by Mr. Dude 


1 LL tell you a ſtory, a ſtory that's true, 
| A ſtory that's tragic and comical too, 
Tis of a miſchance that was ready to fall 


On this realm, thro” the ſcy- light of WeſtminRer-hall : 


Sing bags and brieſs, bands, gowns, and other like rigs, 
| 2 * ties. and full bottom wigs, Wig, Wigs. 


The court Was juſt open'd, and ak learned brother 
Preparing which readieſt could puzzle the other, 
When on the top of the houſe a 


Puzzled Judges jury, counſel, and all the whole bench. 
Sing bags and briefs, &c. 


Sore fay they A knotty Sfoute were upon, 
Of Sa trifle like perjury, bail, or crim. con. 
When this maid, with good nature alone for her objec, 


Waſh'd the windows to let in ſome light on the ſubject. - 


Sing bags and briefs, &c. 


Other 


— — 


„ 
— — 
1 r 4 Y —_ 


poor ignorant wench 


— _— . 
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Others ſoy, and that boldly, this ſly little quean, 
Was determin'd to waſh all their conſciences clean; 
But that would have taken, ſo wrong was her notion, 
| Inſtead of ſome drops, more than all the whole ocean. 
Sing | bags and briefs, &c. 


Zut the lawyers, with conſciences ever awake, 

Did the poor girl's civilty ſtrangely miſtake, 

And augmenting this mouſe to a mountain of evil, 
Took her map for a FRIES and her for the devil. 
""” "ey and * be. 


One appearing, however, leſs ſcar -d than the reſt, 
Their abſurd apprehenta ns ſoon turn'd to a jeſt; 
Crying, courage! Old Nick will not take you this bout, 
He'll de — ne er fear, but your time is not out. 
Sing bags a and briets, &c. 


2 


And now, leſt the roof on their nodd les ſhould fall, 
In two minutes deferted was Weſtminſter-hall, 
Pris'ner, judge, and jew bail, gainſt each other did 
ſqueeze, 
And the counſel- bags, wigs, a all loſt- but their fees. 
| Sing bags and . &c. 


No longer let France then, her Joan of Are boaſt, 
Or her ccuntryv's {tut foes who ſubdu'd a whole hoſt, 
On the maid of the {ky-l:ght more honor ſhall fall, 
- For ſhe routed the lawyer from Weſtminſter-hall. 
Bing bags ard briefs, c. 


Wo 
S ON S. 
TE ARTLESS FAIR, 


Sung in Roſina. 


R mouth with a ſmile, 
Devoid of all guile, 
Half open to view 
Is the bud of the roſe, 
In the morning that blows, 
„ Impearl'd with the dewp. 


More fragrant her breath 
Than the flower-ſcented heath, 
At the dawning of day ; 


t, The hawthorn in bloom, 

z.. The hly's ( ĩͤ 

c. Or the bloſſoms of May. a 
4 s O N s. 

did | MM. . 


THE ROSE TREE. | 


A Roſe-tree in full bearing, 
Had ſweet flowers fair to ſee 
One roſe beyond comparing, 
For beauty attracted me; 
Tho” eager then to win it, 
Lovely, blooming, fair, and gay, 
I find a canker in it; 
And now throw it far away. 


J. S. | © 
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How fine, this morning early, 
All ſunſhine, clear, and bright! 
So late I lov'd you dearly, 
Tho' loſt now each fond delight ; 
The clouds ſeem big with ſhowers, 
Sunny beams no more are ſeen, 
Farewell ye fleeting hours! 
Your — chang d the ſcene, 


SONG 
| BARBADOE3 "BELLS, 


Sign land ee 


ME, let us dance and * . 
| While all Barbadues bells ſhall ring. 
Love ſcrapes the fiddle ſtring, 
And Venus plays the lute; 
Hymen gay, | 

Foots away, 

Happy at our wedding day; 
Cocks his chin, WW 
„„ 

To tabor, fife, and lute. 


Come, let us, &c. 


Since then each anxious care, 
Is baniſh'd into empty air, 
Ahl! how can I forbear © 


To join the jocund dance? 


— 


1 5 
To and fro, 
Couples go, 

On the light fantaſtic toe, 
Whilſt with glee, 
Merrily, 

Tue roſy hours advance. 


When firſt the ſwelling ſen 
Hither bore my love and me, 
What then my fate would be, 
Little did I think : 
Doom'd to know 
| Care and woe, 
Happy ſtill is Yarico, 
Since her love 
Will conſtant prove, 
And nobly ſcorn to ſhrink. 


12 I'm fix'd for life, | 
My fortune's fair, tho black's my wiſe; 
Who fears domeſtic ſtrife ? 
Who cares now a ſoule? 

Merry cheer, 
My > dear, 

Shall find with her faRtotum here, | 
Night and day 
Tu r play 


Come, let ws, ke. 
E 2 Iu 
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Let Patty ſay a word— 
A chamber-maid may ſure be heard— 
Sure men are grown abſurd, 
Thus taking black for white; 
To hug and kiſs 
A dingy Miſs, 
Will hardly ſuit an age like this; 
Unleſs here, 
Some friends appear, 
Who like this — night. 


0 u 6. 


THE SAILOR's FAREWELL. a 


UR. pour me out the parting glaſs, 
Again to thee, my pretty laſs, 
'Ben thus muſt bid adieu; 
And when I am far out at ſea, 
You'll think on him who thinks on thee ; 
What ſays my bonny Sue? | 


Hark! bark! the kanns calls away, 
Nor not a moment can I ſtay, 
But tother kiſs, and then; 
Now welcome is the cannon's roar, 
And if I ſhould not ſee thee more, 
Think, think of honeſt Ben. 


Come, let us, &c. 


e 

If in the Bay of Biſcay, O! 

Or in the Gulf of Mexico, 

My fortune I can make: 
No longer then from thee I'll roam, 
At Goſport will I fix my home; 

© Thee to my hammock take. 


Our jolly tars will try amain 

To beat the fleets of France and 
And England's fame increaſe: 

If rich galleons fall in our way, 

'The Dons ſhall ſtrike and fall our prey, 
We'll make them cry for Runge. 


Sound wind and limb I take to ſea, 
True heart and love I'Il bring to thee, 
We ne'er ſhall part again: 
No captain's wife ſhall finer go, 
From tread to ſtern, from top to toe; 
* 2 on — Den. 5 


s O N . 
TE ALL OF LIFE is LOVE. 


Sung in the Lord of the Manor. 


Wis firſt this humble roof I knew, 
With various cares I ſtrove, 
My grain was ſcarce, my * were ſew, 
My all of life was F- 
3 


1 
By mutual toil our board was dreſs d, 
The ſpring our drink beſtow'd, 


But when her lip the brim had pred, 
The cup with nectar flow'd, 


Content and peace the dwelling ſhar'd, 
No other gueſt came nigh, 

In them was giv'n, tho' gold was ard, 

What gold can never buy. 

No value has a ſplendid lot, 


But as the means may prove, 

That from the caſtle to the cot, 

I be all of life is love. 1 
S O NS. a, 5 

NEW FRIEND AND PITCHER, Bi 

Sung at the Royalty Theatre. FT 

Fl fortune's arms the rich are poor, : Be 
2 Uneaſy, ſtriving ſtill to hitch her; 8x 
Give me but health, I aſk no more, * 
With my ſweet girl, my friend and pitcher. 2 
0 Th 
A friend, ſorare—a girl ſo fair, The 
With fuch what mortal can be richer ; 
Give me but theſe a fig for care, Neg 
With my ſweet girl, my friend and pitcher. 11 

| Let fortune's inſects fly my door, = 77 | 
And in her ſun- ſhine 4 nitch her; - | | Dis. 
May thoſe be rich who think me poor, Lpe 


_ -_ my ſweet girl, a friend and * 3 
A friend, &c. 


, &c. 


Love has occafion' 


TY 1) 
'$0NG6. 
LOVE AND DESPAIR, 


O more the feſtive train I'll join, 
Adieu, ye rural ſports oo? 
For what, alas! have griefs like mine, 
With paſtimes or delights to do? 
Let hearts at eaſe ſuch pleaſures prove; 


But Iam all deri and love. 
Ah, well-a-day! how chang'd am I! 


When late I ſeiz'd the rural reed, 
So ſoft my ſtrains, the herds hard by 
Stood gazing ,and forgot to feed: 


But now my ſtrains no longer move, 
They're diſcord all, deſpair, and love. 


Behold around my ſtraggling ſheep, 5 
Ihe faireſt once upon the lea; 

No ſwain to guide, no dog to keep, 
Unſhorn they ſtray, nor mark'd by me: 


The ſhepherds mourn to ſee them rave, 


They aſk the cauſe, I anſwer love. 


Neglected love firſt caught my eyes 
With tears of anguiſh to o'erflow ; 
Tis that which fill'd,my breaſt with ſighs, 
And tun'd my pipe to notes of woe: 
4 all my ſmart, 
Diſpers d my flock, and broke my heart. 


ns: _ _S$ONG. 
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THE HAPPY SHEPHERD, 


ITTH the ſun I riſe at morn, e ; 
Haſte the flocks into the mead ; : 
By the fields of yellow corn, | 
There my gentle lambkins feed ; 
Ever ſportive, ever gay, 


While the merry pipe I play. 


1 


Lovely Mira joins the ſtrain, 

Calls the wand' rer to its mate; 

Her ſweet voice can ſooth each pain, 

And make the troubled heart * : 

Ever cheerful, ever gay, | | 
While the merry pipe I Pay. 


When from Winter's rugged arms 
Zephyrs fleeting leave the grove, 

Mira cheers me with her charms, 
For her ſong is tun'd to love: 

| Ever happy, ever gay, 


the merry pipe I play. 57 


Tho' no ſplendor deck my cot, 15 No 
With my fair I live content; 
May it be my happy lot, | et 
Still to love and ne'er repent: | F 
While at dawn, and ſetting day, | No 
On the merry pipe I play. 1. ] 


6. 


Fo 


Eo 

S O N G. 

| SYMPATHY. 
By General Burgoyne. 


R tenderneſs framed in life's early toy, | 

A parent's ſoft ſorrows to mine led the way; 
The leſſon of pity was caught from her eye, 

And e&'er words were my own, I {poke i in a lich. 


The nightingale plunder'd the mate-widow'd dove, 
The warbled complaint of the ſuffering grove, 
To youth as it ripen'd gave ſentiment new, 


The object ſtill changing, the true. 


Soft ernbers of paſſion ſtill reſt in a glow— 3 

A warmth of more pain may this breaſt never know! 
Or, if too indulgent the bleſſing I claim, 

Let the ark my from reaſon that wakens the ———_— 


BEAUTY DEFINED. 
IS not the liquid brightneſs of thoſe eyes, 
That ſwim with pleaſure and delight; 


Nor thoſe fair heav' nly arches which ariſe 
O'er each of them to ſhade their light : 


Tis not that hair which plays with ev'ry wind, 


And loves to wanton round thy face ; 
Now ſtraying o'er thy forehead, now behind 
Retiring with inſiduous grace. 


Es 
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"Tis not that lovely range of teeth, as white 
As new-ſhorn ſheep, equal and foie 
Nor ev'n that gentle ſmile, the heart's delight, 
With which no ſmile can e er compare: 
*Tis not that chin fo round, that neck ſo fine, 
Thoſe breaſts that ſwell to meet my love; 
That eaſy ſloping waiſt, that form divine, 
Nor aught below, nor * above. 


"Tis. not the living colours over each, 

By nature's fineſt pencil wrought, 
To ſhame the freſh-blown roſe and blooming peach, 
And mock the happieſt painter's thought: 

But tis that gentle mind, that ardent love, | 
So kindly anſwering my defire ; : 

That grace with which you look, and ſpeak, and move, E 

"nn thus have ſet my foul on fire. 


= TY 
THE SEDUCED FAIR, 


HE came from the hills of the Weſt, 
JA ſmile of contentment ſhe wore ; 
Her heart was a garden of reſt; 
But, ah! the ſweet ſeaſon is o'er. 


How oft” by the ſtreams in the wood, 
Delighted ſhe'd ramble and rove; 
And, while ſhe ſtood marking the flood, 

Would tune up a ſtanza of love. 


4 — 


G 


In rural diverſion and play; 2 5 
The ſummers glide ſmoothly along: 
And her winters paſs'd briſkly away, 

Cheer d up with a tale or a ſong. 


At length a deſtroyer came by, 
A youth af more perſon than parts, 
Well ſkill'd in the arts of the eye, 5 
The conqueſt and havock of arts, 


He led her by fountains and ſtreams, 
He woo'd her with ſonnets and books; 

| He told her his tales and his dreams, 
And mark'd their ct in her ook 


He taught her by midnight to roam, 
| _ Where ſpirits and ſpectres affright ; 
For paſhons increaſe with the gloom, 
And caution expires with th light. 
A length, like a roſe "Wa the ſpray, 
. Like a lily juſt pluckt from his ſtem, * 
She droop'd, and ſhe faded away, 
Thrown TIO W like them. 


— 


Ss ON 6. 
THE BASHFUL LOVER, 


NWEET tyrant love, but hear me now, - 
And cure, while young, the pleafing ſmart; 
Or rather aid my trembling vow, 
3 3 
in | 2 | Tel | 


© Oe —_— 


—— x af ,, 


(en) 


Tell her, whoſe goodneſs is my bane, 


Whoſe looks have {imil'd my peace amy; F 


Ah! whi!per how ſhe gives me pain, 
While 2 frank, and gay. 


"Tis not for commer chenms I figh, 
Nor what the walgathenuty calle m 
"Tis not a lip, a cheek, an eye, 
But 'ts the foul that lights he al. 


For that I drop this tender tear, 4 
For that I — . LES 
Oh! whiſper love unto her Car, 121 


. 8 0 N 8. 
corn AND LUCY» 


Div to the village delights, 
Which lately my fancy enjoy 'd; 
a longer the country invites, 
To me all its pleaſures are void: 
Adieu, thou ſweet health- breathing hill? 
Th u canſt not my comfort reſtore; 
For ever adieu my dear vill, 
My Lucy, alas! is no more. 


She, ſhe was the cure of my pain, 


My b.eiking, my honor, my pride ; 
Ihe ne'er g: ve me cauſe to complain, 


Til that fatal day when ſhe died: 


we wi 
— * 


(8) 


Her eyes, that ſo beautiful ſhone, 
Are cloſed. for ever in ſleep ; 
And mine, fince my Lucy is gone, 
. Have thing i: 69 but to Weep. 


| Could my tears the bright angel reſtore, 
- on niger os neg 2 
But Lucy, alas! is no more, 
And I am a ſtranger to peace: 

Let me copy, with fervour devout, 

— 2 virtues that glow'd in her heart; 
Then ſoon, when life's ſand is run out, 
a 


THE DESPAIRING LOVER, _ 


ow can the muſes lend their happy aid, 

Ahl! how can fancy brighten up the ſong? 
Beauty and love can only be difplay'd, 
Where mutual paſſion does the theme prolong, 


There ſmiling Venus leads the happy hows, 
There Cupid only lends his golden dart; 
There lovers breathe their vows in roſy bow' 78, 
And rapture plays alike around each heart. 


There may the muſes ew ry wreath entwine, 
With notes ſeraphic ſtrike upon the ear: 
Zut melancholy thoughts alone are mine, 


And ev'ry proſpect diſmal, dark, and drear, 


| | : 8 
2 


* 


For love the tyrant triumphs in my breaſt, 
With all his force of Jealouſtes and fears; 

Nor will allow my foul one moment's reſt, 
My heart he breaks, my eyes falſe with tears. 


With 8 gay let others then be crown d, 
And ſead the bluſhing bride to Hymen's fane: 

My temples with dark yew and cypreſs bound, 
Shall beſt * 250 ſorrow and 8. — 


1 


% % n 6- 
THE INVOCATION, 


ND muſt I ever vent l bo "ET 
Tho' with a true yet fruitleſs paſſion burn? 


In ſorrow ſtill lament my abſent fair, 


And will her truant ſteps no more return? 


Ah! mie, I fear ſhe will Aſown the vain, 


Our humble village and our peaceful green ; 


| Elſe in the noiſy town ſhe'd ne er remain, 


When * invites her to the ſylvan ſcene. 


She, who was firſt to pluck the early roſe, 
And twine a garland for the may-pole's head ; 
She, whom our feſtive virgins ever choſe, 
Their rural leader, is unkindly fled. 


Why tarries thus my fair, when nature ſheds 
Her gay profuſion der the riſing year; 


| When for my flocks the mead its treaſure e ſpreads, 


And woods and lawns in : vernal pride appear. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſome poliſh'd lover courts thy ſmile, 
And pours his flatt'ring accents in thy ear; 
Or does ſome wealthy lord thy heart beguile, _ 
And keep thee abſent from thy ſhepherd here? 


O! let not wealth or flattery warp thy mind, 
Their blandiſhments will ſoon deceitſul prove; 
And thou their victim then too late may'| find, 
That artleſs truth alone is friend to love! 


Love lights his torch at virtue's ſacred fire, 
He comes in ſweet ſimplicity array'd: 

Far from the pomp of life by choice retires, 

And ſeeks the covert of its tranquil ſhade. 


No lands have I, no honors to diſplay, 
Alike to fre and to fame unknown ; 
Tony boaſt a heart that mourns thy ſtay, . 
5 faithful heart that beats for thee alone. 


The bloom of may, like thee, that" s ever fair, 
The brook clear bubb'ling, and the cooling breeze; 
en the mirth moving bag-pipe, foe to care, 


When thou art from me loſe their pow'r to pleaſe. 


Ah! what avails to tread the flow'ry field, 
Or view the landſcape from the clifted ſteep ? 

No objects now their wonted pleaſure yield, 
But ſeem, like . to languiſh and to weep. 


While my companions mingle in the dance, 
And each is jocund with his conſtant maid, 

I muſe on thee, bewail my own miſchance, 
And fallen fit me down beneath ſome ſhade. 


Returm | 
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Return at once, ſweet nymph, and joy excite, + * 
Bright as thyſelf ſhali nature then ſeem dreſt ; 

Bring back thy bluſhing graces to my ſight, 
Reward my truth, and make thy ihepherd bleſt. 


s O N G. 
THE GIRL OF MY HEART, 


Sung in the Woodman. 


IN the world's crooked path where I've been, 


1 There to ſhare of life's gloom my poor part, 
Ihe bright ſun-ſhine that ſoften'd the icene_ NE | 
f Was, a ſmile from the girl of my heart. „ 
Not a ſwain, when the lark quits her neſt, I 
But to labour with glee will depart, 
I at eve he expects to be bleſt, | 
With, a ſmile from the girl of his heart. ] 
Come then, croſſes and cares, as they may, I 
| Let my mind ſtill this maxim impart, : 
That the comfort of man's fleeting day, 
B., a ſmile from the girl of his heart. 1 
| y 1 


SONG. 


( 9] 
$0N 6. 
nx SISTERS. 


YOUNG Arabella, mamma's care, 

And ripe to be a bride, 
Had charms a monarch might enſnare, 
But beauty mix'd with pride. 


But ſtill to blaſt that happineſs, 
Her pride each lover cool'd, 

The number of her ſlaves was leſs, 
And leſs the tyrant rul d. 


Her ſiſter Charlotte, tho' not bless d A 
With beauty's poteat ſpell, 
'The virtues of the mind poleſt, 
And bore away the oeile. 


Knights, earls, and dukes, like — flew 
| Around the maiden flew, 15 
They preſs to tell ten thouſand lies, 
As men are apt to do. 


Poor Archelle, vext to find, 
Her ſiſter made a wife; 
Pretends to rail at all mankind, 
And praiſe a ſingle life, 


Fond Celadon addreſt the fair, 
Reſolv'd no time to loſe, 
A youth with ſuch a ſhape and air, 
* What female could refuſe. 
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Like all the reſt, he own'd his flame, 
His artleſs flame alone. 

The bluſhing maid conteſt the fre, 
The prieſt ſoon made them one. 


Ye virgins, Charlotte's plan * 
Shun Arabella's fate; 


Accept the man that's worthy vou, 
Before it is too late. 


S O N 6. 
| x1551N6. 
© Sung in the Woodman. 
2 — a ſomething i in red, he cannot tell . 
| Makes my heart in a n jump more e than breaſt 


| bigh: 
For nine times in ten, 
So teazing, 
And pleaſing, 


We find thoſe rude creatures, the dear kiſfing men, 
That we with it repeated again, and again. 


Though a kiſs ſtop my breath, oh! how little care I, 
Since a woman at mee er ar rl. Ge | 
For nine times inten, 
So teazing, | 
| And pleafing, | 
We find thoſe rude creatures, the dear kiffing men, 
That we wiſh it Wm again, and _ 
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s Oo N G6. 
ESYMON AND IPHIGENTA, 
A CANTATA. 
RECITATIVE. 


NAB a thick grove, whoſe deep embow ring 

Seem'd molt for love and contemplation made, 

A chryſtal ſtream with gentle murmurs flows, 

| Whoſe ſlow'ry banks are form'd for ſoft repoſe— 
Thither retir'd from Phœbus' ſultry ray, 

And, lull'd in fleep, fair Iphigenia lay. 

Cymon, a clown, who never dreamt of love, 

By chance was ſtumping to the neighb'ring grove, 

He trug'd along, unknowing what he ſought, 

And, whiſtled, as he went, for want of thought : 

But when he firſt beheld the ſleeping maid, 

He gap'd—he ſtar'd—her lovely form ſurvey d: 

And while, with artleſs voice, he ſweetly ſung, 

Beauty and nature thus inform d — 


AIR. 


The ſtream that | glides i in  murmursby, 
Whoſe glaſſy boſom ſhews the ſky, 
Completes the rural ſcene: | 
But in thy boſom, charming maid, 

All heav'n itſelf is ſure diſplay d, 
Too * Iphigenia. 


 RECITATIVE. 
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RECITATIVE, 8 


Down falls the ſtaff from his unnerved hands: 

Bright excellence, ſaid he, diſpell all fear, 

Where honor's preſent, ſure no danger's near. 

Half rais'd, with gentle accent the replies, 

Oh! Cymon, if tis you, I nee not, riſe; 

Thy honeſt heart no wrong can entertain, 

Purſue thy way, and let me ſleep again. 
The clown tranſported, was not ſilent long, 

But thus with ecſtacy purfu'd his ſong. 


Ak: 


Thy jetty locks, that careleſs break, 
In wanton ringlets down thy neck, 
Thy love inſpiring mien; _ 
Thy ſwelling buiom, ſkin of ſnow, 
And taper ſhape inchant me fo, 
I die for Iphigenia. _ _. 


RECTrATIVE. 


| Amaz'd, ſhe liſtens, nor can trace from whence, 


The former clod is thus inſpir'd with ſenſe ; 

She gazes —finds him comely, tall and ſtrait, 
And thinks he might improve his aukward gait ; 
' Bids him be ſecret, and next day attend | 

At the ſame hour, to meet his faithful friend. 
Thus mighty love could teach a clown to plead, 
And nature's language ſureſt will ſucceed. 


She wakes and ſtarts—poor Cymon trembling ſtandy 


AlR. 
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UE 


Love's a pure, a ſacred fire, 

Kindling gentle, chaſte deſire; 

Love can rage itſelf controul, 

And elevate the human foul : 

Depriv'd of that, our wretched ſtate, 

Had made our lives of too long date; 
But bleſt with beauty and with love, 
We taſte what angels do above. 


s O N G. 
ZEPHYR AND THE ROSE, « 


EN i who >fighs for the lover's ſoft bliſs, 
Salutes by ſurpriſe the coy roſe ; 
| Averting her head ſhe declines his fond kiſs, 
Her beautiful lips ſtrive to cloſe: 3 
Though all mildneſs the youth of ſuch Tragrancs 
paſſeſs d, 
Tranſported he feeds on her breath; 
Nor, thoughtleſs, reflects, while he feels bimſelf vleſt, 
To her who thus bleſſes tis death. 


To her, &c. 


Now cloſer hs preſſes! unable to peak, | 
What muſt the dear innocent feel? 
Alarm him, ye dew-drops, that roll down each cheek 
Her anguiſh entreat him to heal; 
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Ahl bid him beware, leſt a moment of j joy, 
Of joy, ſpite of honor obtain'd, 


The peace of two minds in a moment deſtroy, 
That peace which can ne'er be regain'd. 


The peace of, bee. 


The rogue hears ſage advan not ſeeming to bear, 
And feels, tho' not ſeeming to feel! 

His lips check the courſe of each delicate tear, 
Then labour her anguiſh to heal : 

The breath juſt exhauſted by one ſtolen kiſs, 
A thouſand chaſte kiſſes reſtore ; 

And crimſon'd with bluſhes, her beauty and bliſs, 
Grow * and leſſen no more. 


S O N 6 
DEBORAH any JONATHAN, 
Sung in Turk and no Turk. 


ONATHAN a wooing went, 
J He was ſuch a bonny man ! 
And matrimony was the bent, 

Of little jolly Jonathan : 
Deborah, the damſel's name, 

Buxom was and friſky-o! 
And ſure as ever ſunday came, 


He drove her in his whilky-0: | 


And, crimſon'd, be. 


; 
I 
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Oh the whiſky! 
Fine and friſky! 
What a happy maid and man, 
| Deborah and Jonathan! 


Jonathan a cquabby elf, 
Very ſhort though "IO enough, 
Found his wooing, like himſelf, 
Not half a quarter long enough: 
_ Cries he—'twill be a lucky hit, 
With wealthy Deb to tether-o! 
So dug for Deb. the marriage pit, 
And in they fell together-0! 
O the tumble, 
Jolt and jamble, 
| What a friſky wife and man, 
Deborah and On. 


Deborah had money got, 
Jonathan diminiſh'd it; 
Drank about, nor left his pot, 

Till fifty times he finiſh'd it; 
When tipſey he, then Deb will pout— 
| When ſober, ſcrach and quarrel-0! 
He bangs the door, damns, flounces out, 
And ſoaks again his barrel-o! 

O the croaking, 

Scratching, ſoaking 
What a happy maid and man, 
Deborah and Jonathan. 


1 
S O N . 
| FORMER TIMES, 


| Sung in the Dem. 


THE days when 1 was young, 
When I laugh'd in fortune's ſpight, 
Talk'd of love the whole day long, 
And with nectar crown'd the night: 
Then it was old father care 
Little reck'd I of thy frown; 
Half thy malice youth could bear, 
And the reſt a bumper drown. 


Truth, they ſay, lies in a well, 
Why, I vow, I ne'er could ſee; 
Let the water drinkers tell— - 

There it ever lie for me: 
For when ſparkling wine went round, | 
Never ſaw I falſhood's maſk, 
But ſtill the honeſt truth I found, 

In the bottom of each flaſk. 


True, at length my vigour's flown, 
I have years to bring decay ; 
Few the locks that now I own, 

And the few I have are grey: 
+ Yet, Old Jerome, thou may'ſt boaſt, 
While thy ſpirits do not tire, 

Still beneath thy age's froſt, 
Glows a ſpark of youthful fire. 


O the days, &c, | 


o the days, &c. 


0 O the days, Rc. 
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SONG. 
THE GOD OF LOVE, 
Sung by Mr. Wil'on.. 


'OW ſweet the roſy bluſh of morn, 
| How charming is the ſpring ! 
When deus beſpangle ev'ry thorn, 
And ſky-larks ſweetly ſing: 
Come, then, Florella, let us haſte, 
Each happy hour to prove; 
* fragrance of the morn to taſe, 
And hail the god of love. 


| The lambs are ſporting on the plain, 

The kids their gambols try; 

And ev'ry nymph, and.ev'ry ſwain, 

With mirth old care defy: | 
With chaplets crown'd they dance alone, 

| Each moment to improve; 

And raiſe the ſoft enchanting ſong, 

To pleaſure and to love. 


| Ab! let not fear thy breaſt invade, | 
That ſeat of downy peace! 
For all I wiſh, my charming maid, 
Thy j joy is to increaſe: 
The pow rs above my vows {hall hear, 
| Which time cannot remove; 
| That I will conſtant be, my dear, 
To honor and to love. 


C. 8. | F 
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TRE LONG or. 


Suns by Mr. Dibdin. 


I was, my good maſters, my name's Teddy 
Clinch, 
My cattle are found, and I drives to an inch; 


From Hyde-Park to White-Chapel I well 9m the 5 


town, 
And many's the time I've took up and ſet down : 


In ſhort, in the bills I'll be bound for't there's not 


"_ 5 N 


A young youth who, like Teddy, can tip the long trot. | 


Oh the notions of life that I ſee from my box, 

While fares af all kinds come ab. ut me in flocks; 

The ſot, whom I drive home to ileep out the day, 

The kind one, who plies for à fare at the play; 

Or, your gents of the law, there, who four in a lot, 
To Weſtminfter-hall Loft tip the long trot. 


My coach receives all, like the gallows and 4 fea, 


=” 7 touch but my fare you know alt's one to me; 


The men of the gown, and the men of the ſword, 
A ma'am, or a gambler, a rogue, or a lord: 

To wherever you're going, I well know the ſpot, 
And, do youre: me a tizzy, III tip the hag © trot, 


1 


I 
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. $0N 6. 
Sing in the Maid of the Mill. 


E fields were gay, and ſweet the hay, 
The gypfies ſat upon the graſs; 


Both lad and laſs by you were fed, 


Tas all to cheat your filly laſs. 


| Whene'er we met, with kiſſes ſweet, 


The ſpeeches ſoft you did impart ; 


4 The hawthorn buſh ſhould make you bluſh, 


Twas chere you * betray my heart. 


8 . 
THE ruten. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdi. 


TINKER I am, 
My name's natty Sam, 


From morn to night I trudge it: 


So low is my fate, 
My perſonal eſtate 


Lies all within this budget. 


Work for the tinker, ho! good wives, 
For they are lads of mettle— 
"T were well if you could mend your lives, 
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The man of war, 
The man of the bar, 
Phyſicians, prieſts, free-thinkers, 
| "hat rove up and down 
Great London town, 
What 2 tinkers? 


Thoſe * mons the great 
Who tinker yo ſtate, 
And badger the minority, 
Pray what's the end 
Of their work, my friend, 
* to rivet a good majority i 3 
. Work hoo i the tinker, . 


This mends his 1 name, . | 
That cobles his fame, | 
That tinkers his reputation : *** 
And thus, had I time, . — 
I could prove in my rhyme, 
Jolly tinkers of all the nation. | | WM 1 
Work for the tinker &c. | 


'$ 0 N G. 


| JACK'S REVENGE, 


HEN laſt from the firaits we had fairly caſt 
anchor, 

I went, bony Kitty to hail, 

Wich quintables ſtur'd, for our voyage was a panker, 

| * * 

6 | 


er, 
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But I knew well enough how,with words ſweet as honey, 


They trick us poor tars of our gold, 


And when the fly gipſies have finger'd the money, 


The bag they give poor Jack to hold. 


80 I chas'd her, d'ye ſee, my lads under falſe colours, | 


Swore my wiſhes were all at an end, 


© That I ſported away all ry good looking dollars. 


And borrow'd my togs of a friend: 


Ohl then had you ſeen her, no longer my honey, 


"Twas varlet, audacious, and bold, 


|  Begone from my fight, now ycu ve ſpent all your 


money, 


The iy fe hay yam may ha 


— 


With that I took out double handfuls of ſhiners, 


And ſcornſully bid her good bye, 


Twould have done your heart good had you then ſeen 


her fine airs, 


How fhe'd how; and he'd fol, and ſhe'd ſigh: 


| But I ood well the broadfide—while jewel and honey | 


She call'd me, I put up the gold, 


And bearing away, as I ſack'd all the money, 


Left ws bag for Ma'am _ to hold. 


73 SON. 


— — — —— — Im 
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THE MELLOW TON'D HoRN. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


HE grey ey'd Aurora, in ſaffron arrav, 
'Twixt my curtains in vain took a pe 


And though broader and broader ſtill brighten d the 


day, 
Noucht could ruſe me, ſo "HEAP" did I leep: 
At length roſy Phoebus look'd full in my view, 
Full and fer vent, but nothing would do, 


Till the does yelpt impatient, and long'd for the chaſe, 


And ſhouting appear'd the whole crew. 
Come cn, voics honies—hark forward, my boys, 
There ne'er was ſo charming a morn, 


Follow, follow, wake echo, to ſhare 1 in our m__—_ 


Now the mulic, now echo, 
| Mark! mark! 
Hark! hark! * 


The ſilver mouth d hounds and the mellow- ton: d horn. 


Freſh as that Sailing morning from which they drew 


health, f 
My companions are rang'd on the plain, 
Bleſt with roſy contentment, that nature's beſt wealth, 
Which monarchs aipire to in vain : 


No ſpirits like fire every botom n, 


And now we in order tet out, 
While each neighbouring valley , rock, w oodland and 
glade, 
Re · voll ies the air- rending ſhou:. 
Come on, yoics honies, Vc. 


1 


" 


To bleſs their light no more: 
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"Re Renard s unearth'd, and runs fairly i in view, 
Now we've loſt him, ſo ſubtly he turns, 

But the ſcent lies ſo ſtrong, ſtill we fearleſs purſue, 
While each objc t impatiently burns: 


Hark! Babler gives tongue, and fleet Driver, and Sly, 


The fox now the covert forſakes; 
Again he's.in view, let us after him fly, 
_ now to dhe river he takes. 
Come on, yoics ie Kc. 


From the river poor Rey nard can make but one puſh, 


No longer fo proudly he flies, 


Tir'd, jaded, worn out, we are cloſe to his bruſh, 


And conquer'd, like Cæſar, he dies: 


And new in high glee to the board we repair, i 


Where ſat as we Jovially quaff, 


His portion of merit let ev'ry man ſhare, 


And promote che convivial laugh. 
Come on, * honies, &c. 


A SAILOR'S LIFE, 


Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


5 18 ſaid we vent'rous die hards, when we leave 


the ſhore, 
Our friends ſhould mourn, 
Leſt we return, 


F 4 | -- 5; Bat 
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But this is all a notion 
Some die upon the ocean, 
And ſome upon the land: 
Then ſince tis clear, 
Howe'er we ſteer, 
No man's life's under his command, 
Let tempeſts howl, 
And billows roll, 
And danger preſs: 
Of thoſe in ſpight there are ſome joys 
Das jolly tars to hleſs, 
For Saturday night ſtill comes, m 
To drink to Poll and Beſs. , * 


Then each man to his lation, 
To keep life's ſhip in trim, 

What argufies noration? 
The reſt is all a whim: 
Cheerly my hearts, 
'Then play your parts, 

Boldly refolv'd to fink or ſwim ; 

The mighty furge 
May ruin urge, 

And danger preſs: 


Of thoſe in „* &c. 


5 For 


For 
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For all the worl 's juſt like the ropes aboard a ſhipy 
Each man's rigg'd out, 


A veſſel ſtout, 
To take for life a 
| The ſhrouds, and ſtays, and braces, 
Are joys, and hopes, and fears, 
The halyards, ſheets, and traces, 
Still, as veers; 
And whim p 2 1 


Direct the 1 5 
As on the ſea of life he ſteers: 
Heav'ns face deform, 


And danger preſs: = NY 
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our or TUNE. 
Sing by Mr. Diddin, 


- THOUGHT we werefiddle and bow, 
So well we in concert kept time, 
But, to ſtrike up a part-baſe and low, 
Without either reaſon or rhime: 
What a natural was I ſo ſoon 
With pleaſure to quaver away ; 
Bor I'm CO 'd, I think, now to ſome tune, 
She has left me the piper to pay. 


EE 2 
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| I plainly perceive ſhe's in glee, 

And thinks 1 ſhall be ſuch a flat 

As to ſhake, but ſhe's in a wrong key, 
For ſhe never ſhall catch me at that: 
Whoe'er to the crotchets of love 

Lets his heart dance a jig in his breaſt, 

*Twill a bar to his happineſs prove, 
And ſhall furely EVP him of reſt. 


s Oo N G. 
DERMOT. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


S Dermot toil'd one ſummer's day, | 
Young Shelah, as ſhe fat beſide him; 1 
Fairly ſtole his pipe away 5 
| Oh den to hear how {he'd deride him: 
Where, poor Dermot, is it gone, | 
 _ You lily lily loodle? 
They've leſt you nothing but the 3 
* that 8 yourſelf, you noodle, _ 


ZBeum IR boodle, loodle Ico, 
Poor Dermot's pipe is loſt and gone, 
And what will the poor devil do? 


Fait, now I am undone and more, 
Cry'd Dermot—ah will you be aeſy? 


Did not you ſtale my heart before, 


. bs it you'd have a man run crazy? Bo 
| | 1 Tve 


Ye fool, to ſteal it out of tricks, 


Come cheer thee, Dermot never moan, 


Shelah's to church with Dermot gone, 
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I've nothing left me now to moan, 

My lily lily loodle; 

That uſed to cheer me ſo, is gone 
Ah! Dermot, thou'rt a noodle. 


Beum bum boodle, loodle loo, . 
My heart, and pipe, and peace are gone 
What next will cruel Shelah do. 


But Shelah hearing Dermot vex'd, 
Cry'd ſhe, twas little Cupid mov'd me, 


Only to ſee how much you lov' d me: 
But take your lily loodle, 

And for the heart of you that's gane; 
You ſhall have mine, you noodle : 


3 ha boodle, loodle loo, 
And for the reſt—what's dat to you, 


s O N G. 


Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 
| DRINKING SONG, 
HAT argufies pride and ambition? 
/ Soon or late death muſt take us in tow: 


Each bullet has got its commiſſion, 
And when our time's _ we muſt go: 
| "SS —- 


| For what argufies calling the doctor, 


( 168 ) 


Then drink and fing, hang pain and ſorrow, 
The halter was made for the neck, 

He that's now live and luſty—to-morrow 
— _y be ſtretch'd on the deck. 


There was little Tom Linſtock, of Dover, 


Got kill'd, and left Polly in pain, 
Poll cry'd, but her grief was ſoon over, 
And then ſhe got married again. 


Then drink, "Ry 
Jack Junk was ill uſed by Bet Crocker, 


And fo took to guzzling the ſtuff, 


Till he tumbled in old Davy's locker, 
Then drink, Ke. 


And there he got * enough. 


i 


For our prize-money then to the prodtor, 
Take of joy while tis going our freak; 


* the anchor of Hi is apeak. 5 


. =" LOTION 


NOTRING LIKE GROG. 
Sung by Mr, Dibdin. 


Plague of thoſe muſty old lubbers, 
Wha tell us to faſt and to think, 
And patient fall in with life's rubbers, 
With nothing but water to Ariak ; 


” oa 
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A can of good ſtuff, had they twigg'd it, 
Twould have ſet them with pleaſure agog, 
And, ſpight of the rules, 
Of the ſchools, 
| The old fools. 
Would all of em ſwigg'd it, 
And ſwore there was nothing like grog. 


My father, when laſt T from Guinea 
Return'd with abundance of wealth, 
Cry'd Jack, never be ſuch a ninny | 
To drink —ſaid I, father your health: 
| 80 I ſhew'd bim the ſtuff and he twigg'd it, 
And I ſet the old codger agog, 
And he ſwigg'd, and mother, 
And fiſter, and brother, 
And I ſwigg d, and all of us ſwige' d it, 
And ſwore there was nothing like grog. 


| T'other ay as the chaplain was preaching, 
ZBehind him I curiovſly ſlunk, | 
And while he our duty was teaching, 
As how we ſhould never get drunk, 
I ſhew'd him the ſtuff, and he wwies'd it, 
And it ſoon ſet his rev'rence agg, 
And he ſwigg'd, and Nick ſwigg'd, 
And Ben ſwigg d, and Dick fag d, 
: And! ſwigg'd, and all of us ſwigg'd it, 
And ſwore there was nothing like grog. 


Then truſt me, there's nothing like drinking, 
So pleaſant on this ſide the grave; | 
It keeps the unhappy from thinking, 
And makes een more valiant the brave: 
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As for me, from the moment I twigg'd it, 4 
The good ſtuff has ſo ſet me agog, 
Sick or well, late or early, 

Wind fouly or fairly, 
Helm a-lee or a-weather, 
For hours together, 

I've conſtantly ſwigg'd it, 


And, dam me, there $ nothing like grog. 


S O NG. 
JACK RATLIN. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


WACK RATLIN was the ableſt ſeaman, 
None like him could hand, reef, and ſteer, 
No dangerous toil but he'd encounter, 
With kill, and in contempt of fear: 
In fight a ow, the battle ended, 
Meek as the bleating lamb he'd prove: 
Thus Jack had manners, courage, merit, 


Let did he ſigh, and all for love. 


The ſong, the jeſt, the flowing liquor, 
For none ct thele had Jack regard; 

He, while his meſſmates were carouſing, 
High fatting on the pendant yard, 

Would think upon his fair-one's beauties, my 
Swear never from {uch charms to rove, 

That truly he'd adore them living, 

And, dying, figh—to end his love. 


( mx ) 


The fame expreſs the crew ccemmanded 
Once more to view their native land, 
Among the reſt, brought Jack ſome tidings, | 
Would it had been his love's fair hand! 
Oh! fate!—her death defac'd the letter, 
Inſtant his pulſe forgot to move, 
With quiv'ring lips, and eyes uplifted, 
* heav d a ſigh, and * d tor love. 


— K mmmmn——_— 
Tk CHASE, 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


HEN faintly gleams the doubtful day, 
| Ere yet the dew drops on the _— | 
Borrow a luſtre from the ray, 
That tips with gold the dancing corn, 
Health bids awake and homage pay, 
To him who gave another 1 morn: 


And, well with ſtrength his nerves to > brace, 
Urges the ſportſman to the chace. | 


Do we purſue the timid how: | 
As trembting o'er the lawn ſhe bounds? 
Still of her fafety have we care, 
While ſeeming death her ſteps ſurrounds, 
We the defenceleſs creature ſpare, 
And inſtant ſtop the welk-taught hounds. 


For cruelty ſhould ne'er diſgrace 


1 The welkearn'd pleaſure of the chace, 


(2) 


Do we purſue the ubtle fox, 
Still let him breaks and rivers try, 
Through marſhes wade, or elimb the rocks, 


The deep mouth d hounds ſhall following fly ; 


And while he ev'ry danger mocks, 
Unpitied let the culprit die. 


©. quell his cruet artful race, 
E labour worthy of the chace. 


Return'd, with ſhaggy ſpoils well ſtor'd, 
To our convivial joys at night, Lo 
. We toaſt, and firſt our-country's lord, . 
Anzious who moſt ſhall do him right: | 
The fair next crowns the ſocial board, 
Britons ſhould love as well as fight. 


| For he who flights the tender rc 
— adend mW 


| CURTIS ANT HODGE. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


URTIS was old Hodge's wiſe, 
For vartue none was ever fad, 
She led fo pure, ſo chaſte x life, 
Hodge ſaid, 'twas vartue over much: 
> For ſays fly old Hodge, ſays he, 
Great talkers do the leaſt, Tye ſee! 
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Curtis ſaid, if men were rude, 
She'd ſcratch their eyes out, tear their hair; 
Cry'd Hodge, I believe thou'rt wond'rous good, 
However let us nothing ſwear, 
| | 5 For ſays, &c 


One night ſhe dreamt a ken fool, 
Be rude with her in ſpight would fain; 
She makes no more, but, with a joint ſtool, 
Falls on her huſband © and main. 


Zy that time ſhe had broke his noſe, 
Hodge made ſhift to wake his wife; 
| Dear Hodge, faid ſhe, judge by thoſe blows, | 
I yy my vartue as wy life, 88 


I dreamt a rude man on me fell— 
| However, I his project marr'd: _ 
Dear wife, cried Hodge, 'tis mighty well, 
But next time don't hit quite ſo bard. 
„ fays, &s. 


At break of day Hodge croſs'd a Lite, 
Ne car to a field of new-mown hay, 
And faw, and cui ſt his ſtars the while, 
Curtis and Numps in amorous play. 
Wasn't I right, ſays Hodge, ſays he? 
Great talkers do the leaſt, d'ye ſee. 


SONS 


n 
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INDIFFERENCE, 


Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


HE world's a ſtrange world, child, it muft be C 
confeſt, 

"We all of diſtreſs have our ſhare, | z 7 
Bur fince I muſt ſtruggle to live with the reſt, - 
By my troth tis no great matter where: 

Wee all muſt put up with what fortune has ſent, 

Ze therefore one's lot poor or rich, 

So there is but a portion of eaſe and content, 
By my troth tis no great matter which. 


A living's a living, and ſo there's an end; 
Ik one honeſtly gets juſt enough, 
And ſomething to ſpare for the wants of a friend, 

By my troth tis no great matter how : 

In this world about nothing we buſy appear, 
And, Ive faid :t again and again, 

Since quit it one muſt, if one's conſcience is clear, 
By my troth 'tis no great matter when, 


"mw. ww Mwkad 
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THE LING'KING PANGS OF HOPELESS LOVE. 
" Yang by Ab. Kelty. 
"HE ling'ring pangs of hopeleſs love, 
Condeinn'd unpitied to endure, 


Ah! hapleſs fate, by flight I ſtrove, 
To 100th the pain I could not cure. 


Ceaſe, ocean, ceaſe thy angry ſtrife, 
Dr here thy whelming billows pour: 

I aſk but this, oh! take my life, | 
Or bear me to ſome diſtant ſhore. 


s Oo N G 


1 CAN'T TELL WHAT TO THINK ON'T, 
1 : 


Sung at the Apollo Gardens, 


TY RA Jockey calls me his delight, 
And vows he loo's me dearly, 
He ſays my ec'n like ſtars are bright, 
And woos me late and early: 
But when he beckens to the glen, 
As I ſtand on the brink on't, 
My heart it beats, 2 4 truly then, 
, I [I can't tell what to think on't. 


(16) 


Then he is na a filly loon, 
But bonny gay and witty, 

Yet he may change as does tke moon, 
And that would be a pity: 

For I muſt own I loo him well, 

I ſalſe I ſure ſh uld fink on't; 
The truth, ye laſſes, I niuſt tell, 

I don't know what to think on't. 


— 


I met wi Willy t'other day, 
Who look'd fo ſnug and neatly, 
And ſoon began his pipe to play, 
Then ſang to me moſt ſweetly: 
| Young Jockey chanced to paſs by, 
And gloomy ſeem'd to blink on't ; 


q 


I ken he had a jealous eye, 


He knew not what to think on't. 


Yet I'll na more torment the lad, 

If honor is his meaning 
Tu ſoon eonfent to make him glad, 
And to his wiſh be leaning: 
To kirk if he ſhould aſk to go, 
I furely kind will blink on't; 

For then I certainly ſhall know, 
Right truly what to think on't. 


| SONG. 


1 


. 
WILLIAM AND ANNA. 
Written by Maſs Seward. 


AKE and fing when wint'ry winds, 
Are howling loud upon the lea; 


And louder gales my fancy finds, 


For M illiam on the foaming ſea: 
But, calming ſoon the pictur'd ſtorm, 
Sweet hopes into my boſom creep, 
And tell, me, ſummer breezes warm, 
Shall waft him ſafely o'er the deep. 


Four years on India's ſultry coaſt, 
Has war's rude voice my love detain' d, 
While here, to ev'ry pleaſure loſt, 
His Anna's languid form remain · d: 
And o'er the ſteep rock ſtill to lean, 
And eager watchthe gliding fail, 
That languid form is duly ſeen, 
At ruddy morn and evening pale. 


But, ah! no handkerchief I mark, 
Steam from the deck in claſs dye! 


Dear fignal—wanting thee, the — 


Is hail'd by many a mournful ſigh: 
Its ſhouts diſcordant ſeem to me, 


Loud echoing o er the ſtony pier; 


Since William's face I cannot ſee, | 


Since William's voice I cannot hear. 


( 118 ) 
S ON G. 
THE STREAMLET. 


Sung in the Woodman. 


"HE ſtreamlet that flow'd round her cot, 


All the charms of my Emily knew ; 


, How oft has its courſe forgot, 


While it paus'd her dear i image to view. 


Believe me, the fn filver tide, 


From whence it deriv'd the fair prize; 
For ſilently ſwelling with pride, | 
It reflected her back to the ſkies. 


$0 W- ©. 
THE LAD 18 PRETTY, 
Sung by Mrs. Jordan. 


N fimmer time when aw is gay, 
And looks wi' fic a grace, 
I gladly ken the lambkins play, 
Ass round the mead I trace: 
Then Jockey tunes his pipe wi glee, 
And fings ſo blithe a ditty, 
I ane he's pleaſing unto me, 
For troth the lad is pretty. 


His 


His 


( 119 ) 


His face is ruddy as the morn, 
And gowden is his hair; 

Good nature d es his mind adorn, 
And canty is his air: 

J loo him well I need muſt ane, 
He is ſae blithe and witty ; 


But yet I mun a tell him ſane, 


Although he is ſae pretty. 


For when lads ken we laſſes like, 
\ They'll try an artful tale, 

To gain their ends is aw belike, 
If once they can prevail: 
To leave us then is their delight, 
Without one grain of pity; _ 
Sa I mun keep my mind outright, 
Although the _ is pretty. —- 


a mick!e he's of worldly gear, 

He did to me conſeſs; © 1. 

ff he is true I dinna care, | 
Indeed if it were leſs: 

o kirk if he will gang wi me, 

I then will ſhew him pity; ;, 
ind happy I with him ſhall be, 

| For troth the lad 1s 9 


SONG. 


— , —— — —— — 


2 


$ ON 6. 
HARRY 15 THE LAD FOR ME, 


* 


'ARRY is a charming lad, 
| Ne'er too modeſt or too bold; 
Sure the girls are for him mad, 
But his heart ſecure I hold: 
Let me wander where I will, 
Ever near he's ſure to be; 


Tro I chide I love him ſtill, 


Harry's the bod Tor mas... 


If we chance to meet alone, 


How he fighs and how he 8 
Love pervades each magic tone, 


Guides his tongue and glows his cheeks: 


Ev'ry ſenſe partakes of bliſs, 
All is joy and extaſy; 


Then he does ſo ſweetly kiſs, | 
Harry is the lad for me, EY 


Ere we parted yeſter eve, 
What d'ye think the creature ſaid? 
Nought but this, if you'll believe, 
Wou'd I, wou'd I, wou'd I, wet? 

No, ſaid I, I won't . | 
But you ſhall, indeed, ſays he; 
Well it Furely is decreed, 

Harry is the lad for me. 


CAN OF GROG. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


' THILE up the ſhrouds the ſailor goes, 
Or ventures on the yard, 
The landſman who no better knows, 
Believes his lot is hard: 
Bold Jack with ſmiles each danger meets, 
Caſts anchor, heaves the log, 
Trims all the fails, belays the ſheets, 
And drinks his can of grog. 


When mountains high the waves that bel, 
The veſſel rudely bear, 


Now ftakins in a hollow dell, 
N quiv'ring in the air: 


Bold Jack, ke. 2 


When waves "oainſt rocks and quickſands roar, 
You ne'er hear him repine; 


Freezing near Greenland's Icy ſhore, 
Or burning near the line: 


_ Bold Jack, be. 
If to engage they give the word, = | 
To quarters all repair, | 
While ſplinter'd maſts go by the board, 
And ſhot "me thro' the air, 


Bold Jack, &c 
GE. . wats 


2 3 oy wud. X ar TOC. 2 i + Ia Es * 
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| Girls, be to your pleaſure a bar, 


( 2122 ) 


THE KIND HONEST HEART OF A TAR, 


Er, though I've no fortune to offer, - Not 
Tve ſomething to put on a par; Lu 

Come then, and accept of my offer, To e 
Tis the kind honeſt heart of a tar. W 
Fill'd 

Ne'er let 122 trifle as this i = To 


Lou II be rich, tho' tis only in kiſſes, 
With the kind — heart of a tar. 


Beſides, I am none of your ninnies, 

The next time I come from atar ; 

III give you a lap full of guineas, 
With the kind honeſt heart of a tar. 


| Your lords, with their fine baby ſaces, 


That ſtrut in a garter and ſtar, 
Have they, under their tambour and laces, 


The kind honeſt heart of a tar. | Tot! 
Te this ond toſay, now, ond mind it, 1 | 
If love, that no hazard can mar, PT un 
You are ſeeking, you ll certainly find it, k 


in the kind honeſt heart of atar. „ 


So NGN 


6 
$0N 6. 


THE JEALOUS LOVER, 


, jealous lover's pangs are poignant, 
When ſuſpicion haunts his breaſt; 
Not one gleam of hope benignant, 
Lulls his foul, when robb'd of reſt. 
To ev'ry joy his heart's a ſtranger, 
When his rival he deſcries; ; 
Fill'd with rage he meets the danger, 
© Tous with horror fires and dies. 


8 0 * 6. 


 BRIDEWELL'S WELCOME. 


Sung by Mr. Eduin. 


E ſcamps, ye pads, ye divers, and all upon the 
lay, 

| Tothill-Fi ields gay ſheep-walk, like lambs ye ſport 

and play, 


att ling up your darbies, come hither at my call, | 
1 — here, and you re welcome to mill. 


With wy tow row, he. 
Ga "6 


. 
* 
1. 
* 
* 
3 
* 
* 
#] 
: 
: 
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1 
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1 
: 
ſ: 
| 
* 
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+ 
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The hemp you: re beating now, will make you lolitaire. 


Tho' you're a flaſhy coachman, here the gagger hold 


To 


At your inſurance-offce the flats you've taken in, 
The game you've play d my kiddy, you're _— ſure in 


to win ; 
Firſt you touch the ſhiners—the numb up—you Rat 
break, You 


With you're infuring policy, I'd not ier your neck. 
With = tow row, Kc. 


The French, with trotters nimble, could fy from 


Engliſh blows, 


And they've got nimble daddles, as Monſieur plainly 


ihews ; 
Be thus the foes of Britain bang” d, ay, thump away, 
Monieur, 


With my tow row, &c. 


| No n 

My peepers! who've we here now, — this 1 is Care H 

Black Moll, MY 

My Ma am you're of the fair ſex, ſo welcome to Mill Fa; F 

Doll; — p 

The cull with you, W ho'd venture into a ſnoozing ken, 1 
Like Blzckayr. o Othello, ho uld put out the light and 75 

| then= m , 

Wah my tow row, «cl... I 

H 

1 ink, my y flaſhy coachman, that you U ts better * 

, 3 

Not for a little bub come the ſtang upon your far * 75 

Fe 


Your j jazy pays the garniſh, unleſs the fees you tip, 


the * 
With my tow row, & 


„ 
CHORUS 


We're ſcamps, we're pads, we're divers, we're all upon 
the lay, 
© In Tothill-Fields gay ſheep-walk, like lambs we ſport 
and play; 
u KRatt' ling up our darbies, we're hither at your call, 
Lou are jigger dubber here, and we're fore d for to 
. 1 mill doll. 


A IG Tow row, &e. 
m | * 
S 0 N-: 6: 
uy OE TOM BOWLING, 
ay) Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 
3 RE, a ſheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 


The darling of our crew; 
No more he'll hear the tempeſt howling, 
For death has brought him to: 
His form was of the manlieſt beauty, 
VII His heart was kind and ſoft; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he's gone alot. N 


ſure 


ken, 


t and rom never from his ward departed, 
His virtues were ſo rare, 
„ SOME: friends were many, and true hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair : 
and then he'd ling ſo blithe and jolly, | 
bettet Ah! m-ny's the time and oft; 
Put mirth i- turn'd to melancholy, 
For Tom i is gone aloft. 


—_ 3 Let 


(6126) 
Let ſhall poor Tom find pleaſant weather, 


When he who all commands 
Shall give, to call life's crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands: 
Thus death, who kings and tars diſ patches, 
In vain Tom's life has doff' d; 
For, though his body's under hatches, 
His foul is gone aloft. 


S O N G. 
PRETTY MAID HOW D'VE DO, 
Sung at the Appollo Gardens. 


OWN that young Colin he met me one day, 
And ſaid that my beauty was bright; 

That my eyes were as cheering as ſunſhine in day, 

And as lucid as ſtars in the night: 

My heart how it flutter'd, I know not for why, 

As we tript o'er the meadows in view; 

And I was well pleas'd, I can never deny, 


When he ſaid, pretty maid, how d've do. 


To the ſycamore ſhade then he led me along 

| While gently he preſt my ſoft hand; 

He ſung—and I own I was pleas'd with his ſong, 
Poor good humour J found to expand: | 
He gave me a civil ſalute I muſt wn, 

Such a one I before never knew ; 


My heart heav'd again, and again it ſunk down, 


When he ſaid, pretty maid, how d'ye do. 


" 


KERSEY BY. OE” 


hen 


6 


Then we toy'd and we prattled awkite | in the grove, 
(From trifles great matters begin) 

For at firſt I declare I ne er thought about Jove, 
Yet wedlock cannot be a fin: 

To the church, as by honor directed, we went, 
With virtue intent to purſue; 


And now ev'ry moment with peace and content, 


He ſays, pretty maid how d'ye do. 


3 ON 6. 
JOLLY TAR. 


| Sing by Mr. Dibdin. | 


F SAILD from the Downs in the Naney, 


My jib, how ſhe fmack'd thro' the breeze; 


She's a veſſel as tight, to my fancy, 


As ever ſail'd on the ſalt ſeas: 
So adieu to the white cliffs of Britain, 
Our girls, and our dear native ſhore, 


For if iome hard rock we ſhould ſplit on, 


We ſhall never ſee them any more. 


But ſailors were born for all weathers, 


Great guns, let it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
And where the gale drives we muſt go. 


64 When 


( 228 ) 


When we enter'd the gut of Gibraltar, 
I verily thought ſhe'd have ſunk, 
For the wind fo began for to alter, 
She yaw'd juſt as thof ſhe was drunk : 
The ſquall tore the mainſail to ſhivers, 
Helm- a-weather, the hoarſe boatſwain cries, 
Brace the fore-ſail athwart, ſee! ſhe quivers, 
As before the rough tempeſt ſhe flies. 
But ſailors, &c. 


The ſtorm came on thicker and faſter, 

Ass black juſt as pitch was the ſky, 
When truly a doleful difaſter, _ 

Befel three poor ſailors and I: 

Ben Buntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Handfſail, 
By a blaſt that came furious and hard, 

Juſt while we ſur ling the mainſail, 


* ſwept ev'ry ſoul from the yard. _ 
But n Sc. | 


Poor vw, Dems wi and Dick, cry'd peccavi 
As for I, at the riſk of my neck, 

While they funk down in pence to old Davy, 
Caught a rope, and ſo landed on deck: 

Well what would you have - we were ſtranded, 
And out of a fine jolly crew 

Of three hundred that failed, never landed 
But I and I think twenty-two. 


But ſailors, &c, 
After 


1 6129) 


After thus we at ſea had miſcarried, 
Ansdther-gueſs way fat the wind, 
For to England I came and got married, 
To a lats that was comely and kind: 
But whether for joy or vexat ion 
We know not for what we are born, 
Pernaps I may find a kind ſtation, * 
Perhaps I may touch at Cape Horn. 
9 BZBut failors, &. 


8 0 N 8. 
BONNY CHARLEY. 
| Sung at Vauxhall, 


| DEARLY do I love to rove 
Among the fields of barley, 

"Twas there that Charley told his love, 

The blithe the winſome Charley : 

Then he ſo ſu'd, and he ſo woo'd, 

And marriage was the parley, 
What could I do but buckle too, 
With bonny bonny Charley. 


O my bonny bonny boy, 
My bonny bonny Charley; 
O my bonny bonnv boy, 

Aly bonny bonny Charley. 


( 199 ) 


I ken the laſſes rue the day, 
Il I fought the fields of barley; 
And ſtrive to win from me awav, 
The heart of winſome Charley: 
But ah! how vain, they canna gain 
His love, by all their parley 
And now they ſee he woos but me, 
My bonny bonny Charley. 


O ilka bleſſing on the laird, 
That owns the fields of barley ; 
And ken I him alone regard, 
Por he is winſome Charley: 
The gentle youth, with pureſt truth, 
So woos me late and early ; 
I can't withſtand, to give my hand, 
To bonny bonny Charley. 
| FT, O my bonny, Kc. 


s o N G. 

BEN Backs rx. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin.. 
5 EN Backſtay lov'd the gentle Anna, 

Conſtant as purity was ſhe ; 


Her honey words like ſucc'ring manna, 


Cheer'd him each voyage he made to ſea, 


4 One 


O my bonny, &c. 


1 oo and 


( 2131 ) 
One fatal morning ſaw them parting, 
While each the other's ſorrow dry'd ; 


They, by the tear that then was ſtarting, 
Vow'd to be conſtant till they died. 


At diſtance from his Anna's beauty, 
While howling winds the ſky deform, 
Ben ſighs, and well performs his duty, 
A And braves for love the frightful ſtorm : 
| Alas! in vain! the veſſel batter'd, 
On a rock ſplitting, open'd wide, 
While lacerated, turn and ſhatter'd 
Ben thought of Anna, figh'd and dy'd. 


The ſemblance of each charming feature, 
That Ben had worn around his neck, 
Where art ſtood ſubſtitute for nature, 
| A tar, his friend, ſav'd from the wreck : 
A | In ſervent hope, while Anna burning, 
| Bluſh'd as ſhe wiſh'd to be a bride; 
The portrait came, joy turn'd to mourning, 
She ſaw, grow * ſunk down and dy'd. 


„ ©: 


EMMAs 


HE thiſtle-down floats o'er the mead, 
The foilage begins to decay ; 
The year, tho' to Autumn decreed, 
K “ bleſt with a beautiful day: 
| | 8 6 A 
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A beautiful day—and the rill, 
In whiſpers ſteals gently along, 
My mind with reflection to fill, 
My walk in the vale to prolong. 


Does nature now fink in repoſe ? 
To Autumn reſign all her ſtore ? 
My Emma, the tints of the roſe, 

Will vaniſh and ſoon be no more: 
But when thy ſweet Spring ſhall 4 
Thy ſummer to Autumn give way, 
The manifeſt charms of thy heart 

Shall — and cheer up the day. 


No winter of age ſhall you know. 

Th» beauty and health are refien'd; 
The bleflings of merit that flow, 

To life's lateſt ebb ſhall you find: 
The fruit of fair virtue we ſee, 

That no changes of feaſon-annoy ; 
The fruit is perennial in ihee, 

O Emma, my pride and my joy. 


. $0 N 6. 


RURAL HAPPINESS, 


HEN ſummer gay begins to ſhine, 
And frui's and flow'rs together twine, 
We happy ſhepherds tend our flocks, 
On valleys L, or ſteepy rocks; 
In diſtant folds our laſſes ſtray, 
With looks at ſay, come, haſte away. 
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1 
When winter with ker chilling hand, 
Spreads her black train around our land, 
We happy ſhepherds, toe to ffrijc, 
In humble cottage pals our life: _ 
When the blaſt bluws and niche prevails, 
We talk of love and ghoſtly tales. 


LET US SUPPOSE IT THE FIRST OF MAY, 


Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


Er us ſuppoſe it the firſt of May, 


And then that the nymphs two and two, 
So neat, ſo trim, and gay, 


With garlands of various hue; 
In proceſſion advancing, 
To minſtreis dancing, 
Load of youths 2 feſtive crew, 


Who, at reſt from their labours, 
With pites aud with tabors, 
To join in their ſports dance and play; 
While the old ones appear, 
Io bring up the rear, | 
Singing merrily, who but they, 


SONG, 


( 134 ) 
SONG. 
NE'ER RECKON CHICKENS BEFORE THEYRE HATCH'D. 


Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


(Fiſh Woman.) 


IVI n heard my grandmother ſay, 
That we're more like to fall the higher we elimb; 
Then ſince things have turn'd out in this here ſame 
| way, ; 
If I was road Joe, I'd be wiſer next time: 
And fince all is not gold that glitters, take care, 
No more in fo flender a net to be catch'd; 
Nor to value the caſtle that's built in the air, 
Nor to reckon your chickens before they are hatch d. 


(Potatoe Woman.) 


I fay, Joe, what a comical figure you cut, 

hy, ſome how or other you're in the wrong box; 

Quite queer'd in a minute—Lord, how you did ſtrut, 
When you talk'd of your turkies, your hens and 

your cocks ; 

And now not a word—well, what wou'd you fay, 

Ik Iwith my little your bad fortunes patch'd ; 

Would you promiſe me never again frum this day, 


To reckon. y your * before they are : hatch! d. 


(Egg 


— 


a 
94 


(Egg Man.) 
With the greateſt of pleaſure, ſo give. us thy hand, 


From this time hence forward Þ'll prize a low ſtate; 
For though we've no titles, no houſes or lands, 

We've none of the troubles that follow the great: 
As for Sukey, by ſhe I have done very bad, 

But my couſin, Jack Ratling, with her ſhall be 

match'd ; 

I know that he loves her, and Jack is a lad 

That ne'er reckons his chickens before they are 

hatch' d. 


$0. 6. 
HARK! THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 
FARK! the bells are a ringing, ; 


The ſweet carols ſinging, 
The wedding now paſſes, _ 


The lads and the laſſes, 

All trim and all neat, 

Lightly trip with their feet, 
And join the briſk prancers, 

Olk quick morris dancers 
Our ba as s to be married to-day. 


( 136 ) 


The lark mounting high, 
Nou reaches the ſky, 
And joins in the muſical lay; 
Now ſwelling each note, 
And war bling her throat, 
With the village is Joy ful and gay. 


S O0 N 6. 
THE FAITHFUL NYMPH, 


m— Miſs Seward. 


\SCAP'D mv Jong the cannon's ire, 

That thunders o'er the troubled main? 
Eſcap'd my love the fever's fire, 

That burns fo fierce on India's plains ? 

That face grows wan by ſultry clime, 

By watching, dim, thoſe radiant eyes ; 

| But love diſdains the rage of time, 

Tho' youth decays, tho beauty flies. 


O! if he has, I can refien 
With ſcarce a ſigh the, blooming grace, 
That in his form was wont to thine; 
That made fo fair his youthful face: 
An honeſt heart is all to me, 
Nor foil nor time makes that look old 2 
And dearer ſhall the jewel be, 
Than youth or beauty, fame or gold. 


So. 


k 
V 


TW} 
THE GONDOLIER, 
Sung 7 Mr. Banniſter. 


oo as the buſy day i is oer, 
And evening comes with pleaſant ſhade, 
We gondoliers, from {hore to ſhore, 
Merrily ply our jovial trade. 


And while the moon ſhines on the ſtream, 

And as ſoft mulic breathes around, 

The ſeathering oar returns the gleam, | 
And dips in concert to the ſound. 


W by Coins convent's mould'ring walls 
Oſt' we hear the enamour'd youth— _ 
Softly the watchful fair he calls, 
Who 3 vows of love and truch. 


And while the moon, ke, 


And oft” where the Rialto fel. 
With happier pairs we circle round, 
Whole ſecret ichs fond echo tells, 
Whoſe murmur'd vows ſhe bids reſound. 
| And while the moon, c. 


Then joys the youth, that love conceal'd, 
That fearful love muſt own its ſighs; 
Then {miles the maid to hear reveal'd, 
How more than ever the complies. 
And while the moon, Kc. 


9 

* SONG. 
ep CHAIRS TO MEND, 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


IKE mine, to botch is each man's fate, 
Each toils in his vocation — 


One man tinkers up the ſtate,, 


Another mends the nation : 


Your parſons preach to mend the heart, 


They cobble heads at College; 


Phyſicians patch with terms of art, 
And latin, want of knowledge. 


But none for praiſe can more contend 
Than I, 


Who cry 


Old chairs to mend. 


Your lawyers tools are flaws and pleas 


They manners mend by dancing ; 
Wigs are patches for degrees— 

And lovers ule romancing : 
Fortunes are mended up and made, 
_ Too frequently with places; 
With rouge, when their complexions fade, 

Some ladies mend their faces. 
But none for praile can more contend 
Thanl, 

Who cry. 


Old chairs to mend. 


SodN G. 
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WE BE DE MERRY SAVOYARD .. 


Sung © in the Pidure of Paris. 


E be de merry Savoyard, 
Born on the alpy mountain head, 


But as we found the living hard, 


We come to de France to get de bread ; 


' De ſong, de dance be our reward, 
We be de merry ſavoyard. 


We be de merry ſavoy child, 
By de want and hunger led; 


E= Born i in de alpy mountain wild, 


Come to de France to get de bread: 


de ſong, de dance be our reward, 
* e be de merry . 


SONG. 
DONALD, THE VOUNG HIGHLAND LAB. 
Sung at Vauxhall. 


KEN that Will 8 a "SIR youth, 
And often drives the laſſies mad; 
But canna woo its muckle truth, 


Like Donald the young highland lad. 
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Then Donald is a ſoldier too, 


And looks ſae braw in tartan plaid; 
O ne'er a laddy e er can woo, 


Like Donald, the young highland lad. | 
And ere with fic a lover part, 3 
Pl gang to war—like Donald clad, ” 
And kill the man that aims a dart. BY. 
At Donald, the young highland lad. Fn :; 


I dinna care what fowks mav ſay, 
III haſt to kirk wi” ipirit glad, 
Then o'er the graſſy mountains ſtray, 


WY Donald, the young highland lad, 


— —— ⁊h — 


8 0-N 8. 


SECOND ODE OF SAPPHO, 


| Sung at Freemaſons-Hell. 


LEST as th' immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while, 
Soltly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile. 


Twas this depriv'd my foul of reſt, 


| And rais'd ſuch tumults ia my breaſt, ; 


For while I gaz'd in tranſport toſt, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt. 


My 


% 
My boſom glow'd a ſubtle flame, 
Ran quick thro” all my vital frame; 


Oer my dim eyes a darkneſs hung, 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, 
My blood with centle horror thrill'd; 
My feeble pulle forgot to play, 

I fainted, lunk, and lied away. 


„ 
I THINK LL VENTURE TO suRM ISE. 
Sung b y Mrs. Bland and Mr. Dignum. 


THINK Til venture to ſurmiſe, 
I know who'll [peak the firſt, 
You think no doubt yuu're wend'rous wiſe, 
-..” Before [ ſpeak I'll burſt, 
Depend on't you will have the worlt : 
| Can you your tongue keep in? 
Yes, when ſhall we begin? 
When I hold up my thumb, 
Agreed, agreed, 
No take heed, 
Mum, mum, mum, mum, mum. 
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S O N C. 
THE PLAYTHINGS OF LIFE, 
Sung by Mrs. Wrighten. 


IL men are mere children, all women the ſame, 


Who, increaſing in years get a different name; 


But ſtill the purſuit of each great girl or boy, 


Is after ſome pretty fantaſtic new toy, 
Which, when firſt obtain'd, for a moment they prize, 


Yet the next they deſtroy, or neglect, or deſpiſe; 


While the world's one large nurs'ry of envy and ſtrife, 
Where the bantlings contend for the playthings of life. 


| What more than mere toys, tho' of had high renown, 
Are the biſhop's lawn ſleeves or the judge's fur'd gown? 


What coronets, mitres, wigs, patches, or wands, 


What ribbands, or medals, caps, taſſels, and bands? 


What all tinſel of ſtate, jewels, garters and ſtrings, 


Which kings can beſtow, and which deck even kings ? 
| Yet theſe are the baubles that generate ſtrife, 


Among children who pant for the playthings of life! 


. Hark! mortals, your paſſions for gew-gaws repreſs, 
To few be attach'd, nor thoſe to exceſs ; 


For exceſs will to evil convey ev'ry good, 


Your joy turn to anguiſh, to poiſon your food : 


While the choice, made with prudence, by prudence 
conhn'd, 

Bids the body feel bliſs, without paining the mind; 

And thus wife to huſband, and huſband to wife, 


4 Prove the beſt and moſt permanent playthings of life, 


SONG. 


1090 
5 O N 6. 


SHEEP-SHEARING. 


Sung in the Winter's Tale. 


— come. my good ſhepherds, cur flocks we | 


muſt ſhear, 
In your holiday ulis with your laſſes appear; 
The happieſt of folks are the guiltleſs and free, 
And who are ſo guiltleſs, ſo happy as wer 


We harbour no paſſions by luxury taught, 
We practiſe no arts with hypocriſy fraught; 


What we think in our hearts you may read in our eyes, : 


For, knowing no fal{hood, we need no diſguiſe. 


By mode and caprice are the city dames led, 
But we as the children of nature are bred— 
By her hands alone we are painted and dreſt; 


For the roſes will bloom, when there's peace in the breaſt, 


The giant, ambition, we never can dread, 

Our roofs are too low for ſo lofty a head; 
Content and tweet chearfulneſs open our door, 
They ſmile with the ſimple and feed with the poor. 


When love has poſſeſs'd us, that love we reveal, 


Like the flocks that we feed are the paſſions we feel; 


So harmleſs and ſimple we ſport and we plav, 
And leave to fine folk to deceive and betray. 


So. 


r NL A IO 


MAD MAR v. 


FARD beats the rain, and bleak blows the wind, | 
C.-14 is my heart, op preſt by deſpair ; 
Yet for ech blalt I've a ſigh you ſhall find, 
And ev'ry drop Fl repiy with a tear. 


Henry has baniſh'd content from my breaſt, 
Pitvieis leaves me to wander alone; 


Ah! cruel ſhepherd, how can'ſt thou moleſt, 
The 3 of a maiden whoſe heart was thy own. 


| Dice on 2 time when love was unknown, 


Where was the damſel fo happy as I? 


| Bui Henry deceiv'd, and contentment is lown, 


Sighs fill my boſom and anguiſh my eye. 


I had twiſted a garland and ſent to my love, 
Fair were the flowers and dropping with dew ; 


Mark well the iſſue, ye maids of the grove, 


Th' flow'rs ſtill were treth when the ſwain prov d 
| WERE, 


Wreath'd round my brow appears the fad willow, 
One ſprig of cypreis I wear at my breaſt ; 

Some friendly turt I will ſeek for my pillow, 
There lay my ſorrows tor ever to reſt. 


i'd 


G. 


1 
0 M 


Sung by Mrs. Crouch. 


M plaint in no one pity moves, 
VI Save echo, who in plaints replies: 
ike me, depriv'd of him ſhe loves, 
With ſympathy ſhe counts my fighs. 


Pieas'd with the train, the hapleſs maid, 


Repeats the unavailing moan ; 


And while ſhe lends her ſoothing aid, 


Laments my ſorrows and her own. 


S ON G. 
Sung in the Poor Soldier. 


THE Leixlip is proud of its cloſe ſhady bow rs, 
It's clear falling waters, it's murm'ring caſ- 
e cades, 8 „ 
It's groves of fine myrtles, it's beds of ſweet flow'rs, 
It's lads ſo well dreſt, and its neat pretty maids: 


A each his own village willſtill make the moſt on, 


In pra ĩſe of dear Carton I hope I'm not wrong ; 
Dear Carton, containing what kingdoms may boaſt on, 
"Tis Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my ſong, 


qc. = : Be 
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Be gentleman fine, with the ſ purs and nice boots on, | 
Their horſes to ſtart on the Curragh of Kildaire, 
Or dance at a ball with their ſunday new ſuits on, _ | 77 
| Lac'd waiſtcoa ts, white gloves, and nice poder d 
„ | 
Poor Pat, while fo bleſt in his mean humble ſtation, Yo 


For gold or for acres he never ſhall long, | 
One ſweet ſmile can give him the wealth of a nation, 
| En rom Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my long, 


s O Ns. 


> * — = 


| "THE CHARMING exLLOW, 


Sung in the Aguable Surprize. 


' ORD, what care I for mam or dad, TI 
Why let them ſcold and bellow! 3 

Tor white I live I'll love my lad, 
He's ſuch a charming fellow. 


The laſt fair-day on yonder green, 
. The youth he danc'd fo well, oh! 
So ſpruce a lad was never ſeen, 
A my ſweet charming fellow. 


4 The fair was over, night wi come, 
1 The lad was ſornewhat mellow, 
Say s he my dear Il ſee you home, 


1 thank' d the — fellow. 
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We trudg' 4 along, the moon ſhone bright, 
Says he my ſweeteſt Nell-o, 

II bifs you here by this good light, 
Lord, what a 5 ſellow. 


You rogue, ſays I, you've ſtop'd my breath, 
Ye bells ring out my knell-o; 

* F'd die fo ſweet a death, 

With ſuch a charming fellow. 


S O N 6. 
THE DEATH OF ALLEN. 


bells they rang all in the morn, 
And Allen he roſe full ſoon ; 
Sad tidings there were for Allen to hear, 
T hat Mary would wed ere noon. 


Then Allen he call'd on 3 s name, 
And Thomas came at his will, 
Make ready a coffin and winding ſhroud, 
For Mary chall ſee my fall. 


en laſt we parted, with brimful eyes, 
Right loving be made a vow: 

But Richard has twice as many ſheep, 

| And Mary forgets me now. 


hen bear me to the green graſs bank, 
Where we did kiſs and play; 

d tell her, the rain, that made it ſo green, 
Has waſh'd his kiſſes away. 


Ms The 
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The bridegroom led the bride ſo fair, 
The prieſt he came anon; 


But Thomas he brought his dear friends corſe. 
Or ere the wedding was done. 


He laid them on the green graſs bank, 
Where they did kiſs and play, 


And told her, the rain, that made it ſo green, 


Had waſh' d his kifles away. 


| When ſhe beheld poor Allen's dead ante, 
Her maiden bluſh was 1-ſt ; | 

She faded, as tho' on Apri! morn, 

A primroſe me by a froſt. 


| Then, all beneath one fatal ſtone, 
Together they buried were: 
Falſe maidens who break your plighted vow, 
Take heed ye come not here. 


s O N G. 


GOOD MORROW TO YOUR NIGRHT-cAr. 


Sung in the Poor Soldier. 


EAR Kathlen, you, no doubt, 
Find ſleep how very ſweet 'tis; 
Does bark, and cucks have cruwed out, 
You never dream how late tis: 
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This morning gay, 
I poſt away, 
To have with you a bit of play, 
On two legs rid 
Along to bid, 
Good-morrow to your night-cap. 


Laſt night a little booſy, 
With whiſky, ale, and cyder, 
I aſk'd young Betty Blowzy, 
To let me lit beiide her: 
Her anger roſe, 
„ ſour as lloes, 
| The little gipley cock'd her noſe; | 
+> ol bere I've rid, 
Aiong to bid, | 
Good-morrow to your icht cap. 


* 
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Beneath the honey-fuckle, 
The daily and the vi'let 
Compole ſo ſweet a truckie, 
They'll tempt you ſure to ſpoil it, 
Sweet Sal and Bell, 
I've pleas'd lo well, 
But hold, I muſtn't kiſs and tell, 
$0 here I've rid, 
Along to bid, 
Good-morrow to your night-cap, 


TRE SONG. 


This 


3 
S3 0 S. 
THE FAITHFUL TAR, 
Fung by Mr. Arrowſmith. 
6 hg” ſails unfurl'd, the ſhip unmoor'd, 


The courſe to ſteer—all hands on board, 


Propitious ev'ry gale ; 
Fair Sally on the beach deplores, 
Her ſailor bound to diſtant ſhores, 
But nought her tears avail. 


Oh! cruel fate—ye pow'rs above, 
Why thus bereft of him J love, 
my Who on the reſtleſs deep, | 
The boiſt' rous tide muſt ceaſeleſs brave, 
And meet, perchance, a wat'ry grave, 
Vile I but live to weep. 


Twelve months elaps'd when he return'd, 
er coriſtant heart with rapture burn'd, 
"Twas ireed from ev'ry eare: 


And Henry's love, his heart, his ſoul, 


Were true as needle to the pole, 
When abſent from his fair. 


In wedded bliſs they taſte delight, 

No winds diſturb, nor ſtorms affright 

Ihe lovely Sally's breaſt; 

For now he makes a firm decree, 

No more to trsſt the raging ſea, 
With her completely bleſt. 


SONG, 
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S$S ON G. 
MA CHERE AMIE. 
Sung by Mr. Ineledon. 


A Chere Amie, my charming fair, 
M hoſe ſmiles can baniſh ey'ry care 
In kind compaſſion ſmile on me, 


Whoſe only care is love of thee. 
| Ma chere amie. 


Under ſweet Friendſhip! 8  facred name, 
My boſom caught the tender flame; 
May friendſhip in thy boſom = 
| Converted into love for me. 


Together EFT? together gorn, 
O let us now unite in one; 

| Let pity ſoften thy decree, _ 
I droop, dear maid, I die for thee. „„ 


s O N . 


MON cura AMI, | 
fe by Mr. Incledon. 


oN cher ami, amitres cher, | 
My love ſhall ſooth thy ev'ry care; 
Thou i in return ſhalt ſmile on me, 


Nor aught but joy our life ſhall ſee. 


Mon cher ami. 
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Under ſweet friendſhip's ſacred name, 
'Thy breaſt thall till retain the flame, 
With which it long has glow'd for me, 
Thy conſtant, wedded friend I'll be. 
| Mon cher ami. 


United thus, may ev'ry year 
Thy Lydia grow to thee more dear. 
Nar ſue from pity more from rae, 
Nor droop from her who lives ;or thee. 
Mon cher ami. 


"6 0 > 
MA CHERE Al. 
A chere ami! let not deſpair, 
Your boſom fill with anxious care, 


V hoſe heart's ſo open, mind fo free 
"THI think of him who thinks of me. 


Ma chere anal. 


Charge nat a tender virgin's flame 
With rudeneſs to confeis the fame ; 
Oh! pardon all the faults you ſee, 
And think of her who thinks of thee. | 
: Z Ma chere ami. 


Then let us to the church incline, 

And Hymen wait our hands to join, 

For ever after happy be, 

x I bleis d with you, and you with me. AP 
1 8 Ma chere ami. 


I, 
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s Oo N s. 


HOW SWEET'S THE LOVE THAT MEETS RETURN. 


Sung by Mrs. Kennet, 


WW HEN firſt I kenn'd young Sandy's face, 


He ſung and look d wi' fic a grace, 


He ſtole my heart, hut did na' care, 
The lad he lov'd a laſs more tair: 
And «ft' I ſung o'er brae and burn, 


How ſweet's the love that meets return. 


He 0d a laſs wi' fickle mind, 


Was ſometimes caul and ſometimes kind, 
M hich made the love-ſick laddie rue, 

For ſhe was c ul when he was true: 

He mourn'd and ſung o'er brae and burn, 


How {weets the love that meets return, 


One day a pretty wreath he twin'd 


M here cowſlips and ſweet lav'rocks join d. 
To make a garland for her hair — 


But ſhe refus'd the gift ſae fair; 
This ſcorn, he cry'd, can ne er be born, 
But ſweet's the love that meets return. 


Juſt then he met my tell ale een 


(And trueſt love 4s ſooneſt ſeen) 


Dear laſs, laid he, my heart is thine, 


For thy ſoft wiſhes are like mine: 
Now Jenny in her turn may mourn, 


For ſweet's the love that meets return. 


H 3 


2 $38 } 
*My anſwer was bold, frank, and kind, 
I lov'd the lad, and told my mind; 
To kirk we went wi' hearty glee, 
And wha ſae bleſt as he and me? 


Now blithe we ſing o'er brae and burn, 
How Iwecer 8 the love that meets return. 


WILLIAM AND CAROLINE. 


Sung by Mr. Mahon. 


WAS at the break of day we fy, 

The fignal to unmoor, | 
V hich ſleepleſs Caroline deſcry'd, 

Sweet maid, from Gofport fhore: 
The freſhning gale at length aroſe, 

Her heart began to ſwell, 


. Nor cou'd cold fear the thought * 


of — me farewell. 


1 open boat, the maid of worth 
Scon reach” d our veſſel's ſide, | 
Soon too ſhe found her William's birth, | 
But fought me not to chide : 
Ge, ihe exelaim'd, for ſame's a cauſe 
A female ſhould approve; 
For, who that's true to honour's 1 


Z I; ever falſe to love. 
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My heart is loyal, ſcorns to fear, 
Nor will it ever fail, 
Tho' war's unequal wild career 
Should William's life affail 
'Tho' death gainſt thee exert his ſway, 
Oh! truſt me, but the dart | 
That wounded thee will find its way 
To Caroline's true heart. 


Should conqueſt, in fair form array'd, 
Thy loyal efforts crown, 
In Goſport will be found a maid, 
That lives for thee alone: 
May girls, with hearts ſo firm and true 
To love and glory's cauſe, 
Meet the reward they have in view, 
1 meed of free applauſe. ; 


— — —— 
$ O N 6. 


REFLECTION, 


Sung by Mr. Dibdin; = 


ROM prudence let my joys take birth, - 
Let me not bepaſhon's flave, 
Approv'd by reaſon, ſweet's the mirth, 

Vice of pleaſure is the grave: 
Then ſtill to reaſon's dictates true, 
Select the ſweets of life like bees; 
Thus your enjoyments will be few, 
But ſuch as on 3 _ 5 
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Wine exhilerates the ſoul, 
Inſpires the mirth of ev'ry feaſt ; 
But gluttons ſo may drain the bowl, 
Till man degenerates to beaſt : . 
Then mirth and wiſdom keep in view, 
And freely on the bottle ſeize; 
What though your pleaſures are but few, 


They'r re ſuch as on reflection pleaſe. 


Love the ſource of human joys, 
The mind with bliſs that ſweetly fills, 


Tco often its own end deſtroys, 


And proves the ſource of human ills: 


Here reaſon's dictates keep in view, 
Or, farewell freedom, farewell eaſe, 


The real joys of life are few, 


But fuch as on 9 pleaſe. 


Then while we meet, lets only own 
Joys that do honor to the heart, 


And ceaſ nz to prize theſe alone, 


Deplore our frailty, ſigh, and part: 


Meanwhile to reaſon's dictates true, 


Select the ſweets of life like bees ; 
Thus your enjoyments will be few, 
But ſuch as on reflection pleaſe. 


8 


1 

s O N S. 
SORROWS OF WERTER, 
Sung by Mrs. Kennedy. 


HEN Werter fair Charlotte beheld, 
As ſhe danc'd with the nymphs on the green, 
He thought ev'ry maid ſhe excell'd, 
And he prais'd the ſoft grace of her mien: : 
But all her accompliſhments known, 
Gentle Werter began to adore; 


| He ſighs for a heart not her own, 


And the joys of poor Werter are oer. 


Tho' vows the fair Charlotte engag'd, 
As a friend gentle Werter was dear, 
Her ſmiles oft his ſorrows aſſuag'd, 
While pity has dropt a ſoft tear: 5 
Urg'd by love, he grew bold, and ſhe cry'd, 
Werter, leave me, and ſee me no more; 
He ſigh'd — he obey'd—and he dy'd, 
Then the forrows of Werter deplore. 


| Ye nymphs, let not Cupid Geceive, 

Under pity's ſoft garb hide his dart, 

| Werter's ſorrows are laid in the grave, 

While pity ſtill wrings Charlotte's heart: 
And oft” o'er his grave has ſhe ery d, 

While with flow'rets ſhe deck'd it all o ws 

He ſaw me, he lov'd, and hedy'd, 

Then the ſorrows of Werter deplore, 


SONG, 
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SONG. 


THE SAILOR'S RETURN. 


Tr HE buſy e crew their ſails unbending, 
The ſhip in harbour ſafe arriv'd ; 

Jack Oakum, all his perils ending, | 
Had made the poet. where Kitty iv d. 


| His rigging—no one dare attack it, 


Tight fore and aft, above, below, 


| Long-quarter'd ſhoes, check ſhirt, blue jacket, 


And trowſers like the driven ſnow, 55 


| His n heart with pleaſure glowing, 


He flew like light ning to the fide; 


Scarce had they been a boat's length rowing, i 


Before his Kitty he eſpy'd. 


A flowing pendant gaily Autter'd 


From her neat made hat of ſtraw ; 


1 Red was her cheek when firſt ſhe utter'd, 


It was her ſailor that ſhe ſaw. 


And now the gazing crew ſurround her, 


While, ſecure from all alarms, 


Swift as a ball from a nine pounder, 


W 
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SONG. 
BRIGHT FHAB i 


RIGHT Phoebus has mounted the chariot of day, 
5 And the hounds and the horns call the ſportſman 
aa: 
| Thro' woods and thro' meadows with ſpeed now they 
„ © | 
While health, roſy health, is in exerciſe found. 
Hark away is the word to the ſound of the horn, 
2 8988 — echo, makes 28 the morn. 


Lan 


While puſs flies the covert and dogs quick purſue ; 


Behold where the flies o'er the wide f reading plain, 


| While the loud op ang FO purkue er amain. 
5 Hark away, Ke. 


At length puſs is caught, and lies panting for breath, 

And the ſhout of the huntſman's a ſignal tor death: 

No joys can compare to the ſports of the field, 

To Seating all pleaſures and paſtimes muſt yield. 
Hark away, &c, 
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s O N GC. 


Sung i in the Twelfth Night. 


: u imperſet is expreſſion, 
Some emotions to impart ! 


When we mean a ſoft c nfeſſion, 
And yet ſeek to hi-le the heart! 
our boſoms, all complying, 
With delicious tumults ſwell 


And beat—what broken, falt ring, dying, 


Language would but cannot tell. 


p confuſion's roſy terror, 
| Quite expreſſive paints my cheek, 


Aſk no m re - behold your error; 


Bluſhes elcquently ſpeak: 


What tho' filent in my anguiſh, 


Or breath'd only to the air: 


Mark my eyes, and as they anguiſh, 


— what your's have written — 


O chat you could once conceive me, 
Once my heart's ſtrong feelings view ! 
Love has nought more fond, believe me;. 


Friendſhip nothing, half ſo true: 


From you I am wild deſpairing, 


With you ſpeechleſs as I vouch; 


This is all that bears declaring, 


And perhaps declares too much. 


SONG. 
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LO 


THE ROYAL SAILOR. 
a by Mrs Kennedy. 


HE foes of Old England, (France, Holland, and 
| Spain) | 
Made bold by indulgence, inſulted the main; 
The {lag of defiance together unfuri'd, 
And at England, Old England, their vengeance they 
nurl'd: 
| When Neptune aroſe from his watery throne, 
In a coral-clad ſuit he moſt be-ntiful ſhone, 
He call'd for his tritons, and bade them repair, 
To the of great George, for young William was 
there: 
He's royal, he's noble, he's choſen by me, 
This Iſle to protect and reign prince of the ſea, 


O'erjoy'd at the meſſage, the youth rear'd his heal— 
u fight like a prince, were the words that he ſaid ; 
The cauſe of my country I'll boldly eſpouſe, 
To the ſea | am wedded, and give her my vows: 
With Rodney, with Digby, with Roſs J will go, 
And die but I'll conquer each inſolent foe ; 
The tritons reported the words that he ſaid, 

And Spain heard the plaudits by Neptune then paid: 
He's royal, he's noble, and choſen by me, 

Britain's iſle to protect, and reign prince of the ſea. 
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The "Ol they have felt the effects of his rage, 
No more with blood royal they'll dare to engage ; 
For he ſtood on the deck with his naked drawn ſword, 
And by te bold Digby he paſſed the word: 
Humanity touch'd him, tho' not with baſe fear, 
When one noble ſhip was blown up in the air; 
His courage gave rapture to each jolly tar, 
Who look on Prince William their bulwark in war: 
He's royal, he's noble, he's choſen to be 
The guard of this iſle, and the * of the ſea. 


THE MERRY TON D HORNs 


Sung by Mr.  {reaſmih, 


ARK 8 away, my ki boys, to the ho 
| To the joys that ſweet exercife yields; 
The bright ruddy morning breaks on us apace, 
And invites to the ſports of the field : 
Hark forward's the cry, and cheerful the morn, 
Then follow the hounds and the merry ton nd ho! horn. 


No muſic can equal the hounds in fall cry, 

Hark! they open—then haſten away ; 
O'er hill, dale, and valley, with vigour we fly, 
While — the ſports of the day. 
| Hark forward's the cry, &e. 


E 


With the ſports of the field no joys can compare, 
There pleaſure's light footſteps we trace; 
We run down dull floth, and we diſtance old care, 
Roſy health we o'ertake in the chace, 
Hark forward's the = . 


1 0 N . 
POOR jAcx. 
Sung by Mr. Dibdin. 


O patter to lubbers and ſwabs, a ye fee, 
Y 'Bout danger, and fear, and the like, 
A tight water boat and good ſea room give me, 
And tent to a little III ſtrike; 


Though the tempeſt top-gallant-maſts ſmack ſmooth | 


ſhould ſmite, 
And ſhiver each ſplinter of wood, 


Clear the wreck, ſtow the yards, 1 howdy: ev'ry 


thing tight, 
And under reef d foreſail we'll fend : 
Avaſt, nor don't think me a milk-ſop fo ſoft, 
To be taken for triftes a-back, 
For they ſay there's a providence fits up * 
To keep watch for the liſe of poor Jack. 


Why I heard our good Chaplain palaver one "my 
About fouls, heaven, mercy and fuch— © 

And, my timbers! what lingo he'd coil and belay! 
Why *twas all juſt as one as high Dutch; 


But 
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But he faid, how a ſparrow can't founder, d ye ſee, 


Without orders that come down below, 

And many fine things that prov'd clearly to me 
That providence takes us in tow ; 

For ſays he, do you mind me, let ſtorms erer ſo oſt 
Take the topſails of ſailors aback, 


There's a ſweet little cherub that ſits up aloft, 


To an watch for the life of poor Jack. 


I faid oer Poll, for you ſee ſhe wuld crys 


When Jaſt we weighed anchor for ſea, 


: What argufies ſniv'ling and piping your eye 5 


Why what a great fool you muſt be! 


Can't you ſee the world's wide, and chere 5 room for 


us all, 
Both * — and lubbers a ſhore; 


And if to old Davy I ſh-uld go, friend Poll, 


Why you never will hear of me more: 


Wat then, all's a hazard, come don't be ſo * 


Perhaps I may laughing come back; 
For, d'ye ſee there's a cherub fits ſmiling aloft, 
Jo keep watch for the lite of poor Jack. 


D'ye mind me, a failor ſhould be ey'ry inch, 
All as one as a piece of the ſhip, ” 

And with her brave the world without off ri ring te inch, | 
From the moment the anchor's a-trip ; 


As for me, in all weathers, all times, fides, and ends, 


| Nought's a trouble from duty that ſprinęs, 


For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino my friend's, 


And as for my life 'tis the king' 8 

Een when my time comes, ne er believe me ſo folt, 
As with grief to be taken aback ; 

'That fame little cherub that fits up aloft, 
Will look out a good birth for poor Jack. 


„ 


SONG. 


THE SWEET LITTLE ANGEL, 


* to Poor * 


| 
THEN Jack parted from me to o plough the falt | | 
| | deep, | ; 
„„ Alas I mayn't 5d him again; 
NY In ſpite of his talking I cuul! nut but weep, - 
Tu help it I'm ſure was in vain: 
Then he bruke from my arms, and bid me farewell, 
Saving, P. ll, come, my ſoul, it won't do; 
So d'ye hear, avaſt whineing and f-bbing, my girl, 
TLijs all ſooliſh ninfenſe in you; 
| I could nit help thinking that Jack was in right, 
From ſomethin: that whifpe d, d'ye ſee, 
There's a iweet little angel that fits out of light, 
Will reſtore my pcor Jack unto me. | 


Yet while he's at a ae each thought is employ 4 
2 And nought can delight me on ſhore ; 
5 fancy at times that the ſhip is defiroy'd, 
5 And Jack I (hall never ſee more: 


But then its but fancy! that ange! above, 
| | Who can do ſuch a wender of things, 
Ino will neer ſuffer a harm to my love, 


— ù— TS = 


And lo to mvſelf I thus fings: 
What matters repining, my beart ſhall be light, 
Por ſomething that whiſpers, d'ye ſee, 
There's a ſweet little angel that fits out of ſight, 
Will retore my your Jack unto me. 
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Little Ben that keeps is n in the main op. 
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| But ſhould that ſweet angel, wherever he be, 


Forget to look out after Jack, 


Why then he may never return unto me, 


Ah! 1 never, no never come back: 
But, Oh! it can't be he's too good and too kind, 
To make the ſalt- water his grave; 
And why ſhould I then each tale teller mind, 
Or dreadev'ry turbulent wave? 
Beſides I will never kind Providence ſlight, 
For a ſomething there whiſpers, d'ye ſee, 


; There' s a ſweet little angel that fits out of fight, 


"wil — my mw om unto me. 
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LITTLE BEN, | 
| Sing by Me. Dibdin. 


) ESPLENDENT gleam'd the —_ moon, 
Reflected on the glitt'ring lee, 5 
he bell proclaim'd night's awful noon, 
And ſcarce a ripple ſhook the fea: 

When thus, for ſailors, nature's care, 

+ What education has denied, 


Are of ſtrong ſenſe, a bounteous ſhare, 


By obſervation well ſupplied. 


While thus in bold and honeſt guiſe, 


For wiſdom mov'd his tongue, 

Drawing from wiſdom comfort's drop, 
In truth and fair reflection wiſe, 5 
Reicht cheerfully ſung, 


Why 


Nei er fear, that power that never errs, 


I For bone! hearts what comforts drop; 


1 


| Why ſhould the hardy tar rl ? 


Tis certain true he weathers more 
From dangers on the roaring main, 


Than lazy lubbers do aſhore : 


Ne er let the noble mind deſpair, 


Tho' roaring ſeas run mountains high; 
All things are built with equal care, 
Firſt-rate or wherry, man or fly. 


If there's a pow'r that never errs, 


And certainly 'tis fo, 


For honeſt hearts what comforts drop ; 


As well as kings and emperors, 
Why not take in tow 


N Little Ben that keeps his watch in the main-topÞ. 


| What though to diſtant climes I roam, 


Far from my darling Nancy's charms, | 


The ſweeter is my welcome home, 


To bliſsful moorings in her arms: 
Perhaps ſhe on that ſober moon 
A lover's obſervation takes, 


And longs that little Ben may ſoon, 


/jeve that heart which ſorely achs. 
That guards all things below, 
As well as kings and emperors, 


Will ſurely take in tow 
Little Ben, that ** his watch in the * 


SONG. 


61 „ 
SONS. 
ALLEN BROOKE, OF WYNDERMERE. 
Sung by Mrs. Kenedy. 
Gar have you in the village ſeen 


A lovely youth, of penſive mien, 
If fuch a one hath paſſed by, 


With melancholy in his eye; 


Where is he gone, ah! tell me Mn 


Tis Allen Brooke, of Wyndermere. 


Laſt night he ſighing took his leave, 


Which caus'd my tender heart to grieve - 
And many maids I know there be, 
| Who try to wean their love from me: 


But heaven knows my heart's ſincere, 


To Allen * of „ 


My throbbing heart is full of woe, 
To think that he ſhould leave me ſo; 
But if my love ſhould anger'd be, 


And try to hide himſelf from me— 
'Then death ſhall bear me ou a bier, 


To Allen Brooke, of Wyndermere. 


ING. 


Without the help of art 


( 16g ) 
S ON G. 
THE LASS OF PATIB'S MILL. 


AE laſs of Patiz's mill, 
So bonny, blithe and 87. | 
In ſpite of all my {kill, 
Hath ſtole my heart away: 


When tending of the hay, 


Bare headed on the green, 


Love midlt her locks did play, 


* in her ee'n. 


3 Her: arms « whths, round, WYWEY 


Breaſts riſi 1 wig 1 


| - To age it give _ 


To preſs em with 
Thro' 5 
An eeſtaſy of bliſs, 
When I ſuch . 
Wrapt in a balmy ** 


Like flow'rs that grace r * 
She did her ſweets 1 impart. 


n were ſo milk, 


Free from affected 
She me to love 


id, 
Lwiled her for my baue. 
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O had all that wealth, 

_ Hoptoun's high mountains fill, 

Inſur'd long life and health, 
And pleaſures at my will: 

I'd promiſe and fulfil, 

That none but bonny ſhe, - 

The laſs of Patie's mill, 55 
Should ſhare the lame with me. n 


8 Oo N G. 
HARK, HARK AWAY. 
Suns by Mr. held. 


HE. fable clad cuttzin” 8 8 
The lark ſweetly carrols on high; 


Quickly 232 the eye of the morn, 


See, the ſun- beams are gilding the ſky : 
The huntſman he throws off the hounds, 

The horn winds a tedious delay, 
And the heart of each ſporfman elated rebounds, 


| In expecting the ſummons of hark, hark away. 
Hark! a burſt gives the ſignal for chace, 


Thro' woodlands we daſhing purſue ; 
While the fox, fleet as wind, mends his pace, 

Till the huntfman proclaims him in view: 
Now his ſtrength and his cunning a mort, 
See the dogs ſeize in triumph their prey, 


While the death of the- game 3 life to the 


ſport, 
The echoes re-echo with hark, hark away. 


( m_ ) 


Now for liberty-hall we repair, | 
Io repleniſh the joys of the field; | 
Where good-humour combines with the fare, | 
And the wife ſmiles obedience to yield : 

While the bottle and bowl both unite, 

To vie with the ſports of the day, 
Let bumpers go round, to the ſportſman's delight, 
And all join in the chorus of hark, hark away. 


SONG. 
| ADIEU MA LIBERTE. 
Sung by Mr. hicledon. 


TO more from fair to fair I rove, = 
A convert now to love I cr | 

And boaſt my conſtancy | 
I penſive figh N Dae, F | 
While thus reſounds the echoing glade, — 
Adieu ma liberté. 5 wy 


* 
——— is. ted... —— —. —— * 


No more with pipe or jocund ſong 
I now attract the liſt'ning throng, 
With merry wanton .glee; | 
Alone ! ſigh for Chlo's charms, +... 
And muſing cry, with folded arms, 7 
Adieu ma liberte. | 5 


vet wou'd the ſmiling fair approve, | 
the | My fond defires, my conſtant love, : 
0 How happy ſhould I be; | 
With . long each grove ſhould ring, 
With joyful heart would Strephon — 
Adieu ma liberte. 


* 


Mere gaily paſs d the 
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8 - neatumanK or . 
ce by Miſs Carer. 

H! Delia; be the fatat hour, | 


Farewell, my.ſdul's delight? 
But how ſhall wretched Damon live, 


Thus faght : 


To my fond heart no rival joys, 


ly the loſs of thee; © 


| But who can tell if thou, my dear, 


Will Cer remember me 


Alone thro" uni 


With penſi eps Lam: 


11 


Where dwells my — wer 


The filent eve, the roſy-morn, 


My conſtant ſearch furvey ; 


| But who 3 | 


Will cer remember me. 


Oft' T'l review the filing ſcene, | 


Each fav'rite braut  #tid tree, 


Thoſe hours I've 
What painful — iſe, 
From ev'ry place I ſee ; 


But who can tell if thou, my dear, 
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3 Al tone oft rey 
village delights 


"i | 
Buſk ye, buſk * n 
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Bring » and — 
3 Jockey 2 roy 
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uſo formed in ifs rear dy ET © 
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In fortune's arms the rich are poor 
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How ſweet is love when virtue guides —— — 27 
How few know how to value life — — 27 
How ſweet is the joy when our buſhes i impart — 41 

| Howcan the — lend their happy aid — 65 
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Here I was, my good * 22 name's Teddy Clinch 99 

is a charming lad 120 

Here, a ſheer hulk, les poor Ten! be — 123 
Hark, the bells are a ringing — 135 
Hard beats the rain and bleak tows i the wind — 144 
How imperfect is eæxpręſſion — 160 


h te: away, my brave boys, to o thechace 162 
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en pow'vs, if every — — 8 
I vas, d'ye ſee, a waterman _ — _ ” 
Feſſemin ſweetens the bow'r  — — af 
Jan a jolly gay pedlar - 46 
Pm told by the wiſe ones a nal d Thall ds die 32 
I om a jolly fiſherman 
PII tell you a ſtory, a ſtory that's 1 


In the world's crooked path where I ve . 
onathan a wooing went — — 
Tage we were fiddle and bos — 
Fack Ratlin was the ableſt ſeamm — 
In ſimmer time when aw 15 ga 
4 own that young Colin he met me one day 
I ſail'd from the Downs in the Nancy — 
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INDEX. 


Poe oftentimes heard andmother [a 
F hen that Wills a ro dan 1 7 
I think PU venture to ſurmiſe 2 Wis. 
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Let me fly into thy arms — — 
Loni ſa, ſee the bedding roſe — — 
Tet bards date  — — 
Life's like a ſhip in conſtant motion. _ 
Look fairly all the world around 
Tut us ſuppoſe it the firſt of May 
Like mine, to botch is each man's fate 
Lord, what care I for mam or dad 


M. 
My jear's ſoft emotions ale dle 
e — 


17 ä 
chere amie, my charming fair — 
Mon cher ami amitres cher — — 

| Ma chere ami, let not deſpair — — 


N. 


No nymph that trips the verdant plain 
i Night o er the world her curtain 

5 Now ſpring her ſweets diſcloſes —— 
{ No more Pl court the town-bred fair 
Now all the groves in verdure gay 


INDEX. 


On a moſſy bank reclin'd — 
O ever in my boſom live —&—— 


On Richmond-hill there lives a laſs 


O the days when I was young — 


Oh! — — 


2. 
Pour, pour me out the parting glaſs 


* 


Reſplendent gleam d the ample moon 


8. 
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Soft ſpring, the proclaimer of rural delight 


She came from the hills of the weſt 


Sweet tyrant love but hear me noW?; — _ 


Soon as the buſy day ts er — 


| e — 


1. 
a nymph may grace PR — 
Th fe in & 2 thro” the ſky my — 515 
*T was near a ſea beat rock reclin “ — 


"Twas in the ev ning of a wintry day 
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iP r _ 
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